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Our No. 27 Latch 
A sturdy, well-built latch with no 
complicated parts to get out of 
order 





The Swivel Hanger 


It turns freely on the track with- 
out sticking or binding in any way 


DOORS SET INTO 














OPENING AGAINST 
STOP. WEATHERPROOF 







Sectional View of Hanger 
Showing Superior 
struction Features 


Don’t Rely on a Small Stock 
to Meet A Growing Demand 


The ever-increasing popularity of private garages 
means an ever-increasing demand for garage hard- 
ware, 





Are you prepared to meet this demand? Don’t rely 
on a small stock to do it. 


And remember to order NATIONAL GARAGE 
HARDWARE—the kind most people prefer to buy. 


There are many reasons for the extreme popularity 
of the NATIONAL line, here are a few of the most 
important ones. 


It’s a complete line and a quality line,—the price is 
very reasonable,—and what’s more it is packed com- 
plete with the proper size bolts, screws and full direc- 
tions for attaching. 


For those who desire hanger-and-rail equipment we 
recommend our No. 806 Garage Door Set here illus- 
trated. It is positively the easiest working set made. 


And we supply you direct which means a better mar- 
gin of profit for you. Let’s get together. Push the 
NATIONAL line and it will push you. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 





Con- 


Showing How Snugly Doors Hug the Inner Wall When Open, 
Allowing Maximum Space in the Garage 
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Conservative Optimism the Keynote 


By LLEW S. SOULE 


HE manufacturers and wholesalers of hard- 
ware in the United States have just returned 
to their homes from one of the most im- 
portant conventions in the history of their re- 
spective associations. They have carried with 
them a knowledge born of personal contact with 
their fellows from coast to coast and from Mexico 
to Canada. They have returned with a feeling of 
real optimism tempered with that conservatism 
which has always marked the leaders of thought 
and business in the hardware world. 

They have faced conditions as they exist; have 
sifted out the rumors and the guesses and now 
look into the future with a smile which denotes 
supreme confidence that hardware business men 
will solve the problems and difficulties of the 
future just as they have solved those of the past 
six years. 

There was a shortage of long-faced pessimists 
in the sessions and on the famous boardwalk. 
Calamity howlers were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers while conced- 
ing the eventual return to normal prices and con- 
ditions were unanimous in the belief that the 
changes will be gradual and that the business ship 
will continue to hold an even keel. There will 
eventually be lower prices in hardware products, 
just as in other lines. 

They have openly and plainly said: There will 
probably be some halting and slowing down for a 
period owing to the misapprehension that a gen- 
eral decline is imminent, but this will not inter- 
fere with a liberal business. They are confident 
that the readjustment now going on is the coun- 
try’s greatest assurance of sound business condi- 
tions; that a reasonable deflation in an orderly 
manner is the surest preventive of business col- 
lapse. That it is certainly not to be expected that 
the average of prices will go back to pre-war fig- 
ures for years, if at all. They see nothing to cause 
frenzy and undue alarm, since present conditions 
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represent only a perfectly natural consequence of 
what has occurred during the past six years in 
the business world. 

They are certain that the manufacturers of this 
country will hold at least a good portion of their 
export business. They see in the flood of immi- 
gration an easement of the labor situation. In 
the tremendous crops of practically every state 
they read a promise that domestic wholesale and 
retail trade will continue good. In the shortage 
of homes they see reflected an era of building. 
They are confident that when the crops have been 
moved there will be an easier credit situation, 
and that when politics has had its inning and the 
election is over, confidence will be generally re- 
stored. l 

Finally they see a future in which objectionable 
trade practices will be carefully scrutinized, and 
if wrong, discarded; a period which has no place 
for false labels and underweight merchandise, 
but one in which manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers will stand individually and collectively 
for the highest interpretation of fair and honor- 
able dealing. 

In summarizing this greatest convention of its 
kind, one feature stands out prominently. There 
is not the slightest indication of any panicky feel- 
ing among the manufacturers or the jobbers of 
hardware. They expect a slow return to a normal 
plane, and while not underestimating the difficul- 
ties to be encountered they have a sublime confi- 
dence in the ability of American business men to 
successfully handle the problems of American 
business. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers of hard- 
ware have through their deliberations made plain 
that the future calls for a faith in American and 
Americans, a courage to act, a willingness to la- 
bor, and a faith in God—with these assured busi- 
ness will continue to move forward steadily and 
without fear. 

It is a message of conservative optimism. 








Speakers at Atlantic City Convention 
Confident of Future Prosperity 


Most Successful Sessions Ever Held by Jobbers and Manufacturers 
Bring Forth Much Optimism in Annual Convention—Motor 
Accessories Much Discussed in Special Sessions — Metal 
Branch Hold Important Meeting 


HE twenty-sixth annual con- 
TT vention of the National 
Hardware Association of the 
United States, and its auxiliaries, 
was opened at the meeting of the 
Automobile Accessories Branch, at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, Oct. 19, by President Robert 
H. Treman. President Treman said 
in part: 

“It is my pleasure and privilege 
to open this convention in behalf of 
the National Hardware Association 
and express the hope that the meet- 
ing this morning of the Automobile 
Accessories Branch will be a very 
productive one—of benefit to all of 
you. 

“We are going through trouble- 
some times. It is nothing but the 
natural evolution of a situation 
which has to develop. It is a time 
for clear thinking and of deliberate 
action—of no frenzy, but with cour- 
age to go ahead on each of these 
problems as they come up, and 
having full faith in the American 
business men we will work out a 
satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem in time. We are all gratified 
with the development and growth 
of this branch of our Association. 


It is a question whether the branch 
has grown to such an extent that 
the tail will wag the dog. 


Mr. Nichols Takes the Chair , 


“Mr. A. H. Nichols, your chair- 
man, has been most instrumental, 
with the secretaries, in developing 
this organization. I have pleasure 
in turning over the work of the 
convention this morning to him.” 

Mr. Nichols, on assuming the 
gavel, said in part: 

“The jobber no longer has any 
fear of automobile accessories, but 
looks with pride to the monthly 
statement, which now shows that 
the accessory department is one of 
his strongest and most satisfying 
departments, while the manufactur- 
er finds the jobber his most sub- 


stantial, and in the majority of 


cases, the most desirable channel 
through which he may dispose of 
his output. He also realizes that 
the purchasing power of the hard- 
ware jobbers is by far greater than 
any other combination. 

“Although a great deal has been 
accomplished, yet we have a great 
deal of important work before us. 
Possibly the retailer of hardware 
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has not yet fully realized the great 
opportunity this new industry has 
given him to increase his sales. 
Should we not assist the retailer of 
hardware and endeavor to show 
him that the goods that have for- 
merly been kept in the _ back- 
ground should to-day occupy a 
more prominent place in his store? 
That wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, 
machinists’ hammers, and all such 
goods should be displayed as con- 
spicuously as cutlery and other 
goods have been in the past? 
“Then, too, there is the per- 
centage of profit that should be 
considered, especially where a re- 
sale price is recommended. To me 
it is not satisfactory to be told that 
our profit has increased as a result 
of larger sales, when the records 
very plainly show that-in spite of 
larger sales, the percentage of cost 
of doing business has increased. 


The Interchanging of Ideas 


“The only object of this meeting 
is to exchange views. We have no 
desire to compel a change in the 
policy of any firm or individual, our 
only law being co-operation. While 
those who prefer to remain seated 
are welcome, yet let us all remem- 
ber that the success of this meeting 
depends absolutely upon the inter- 
changing of ideas. I do not believe 
there is a person in attendance here 
to-day who has not at some time 
successfully put into operation an 
original idea, or has not had some 
experience that he can rightly pass 
on to others. If each one of us will 
express a new thought, we all will 
return to our homes with many new 
ideas. Therefore, let us keep this 
one thought in our minds, ‘Freely 
ye give, freely ye receive.’ 

“In conclusion, may I call your 
attention to our Third Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, to be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2 and 
8. At the Coliseum there will be 
nearly 300 booths erected for ‘the 
use of ‘our associate members. 
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These booths are furnished abso- 
lutely free. 

It is earnestly requested that 
each jobber have his buyer attend 
the St. Louis meeting, as he will 
have no better opportunity of se- 
lecting the lines he wishes to carry 
for his spring trade, as well as dis- 
play in his catalogue.” 


Mr. Reeves’ Letter 


Mr. T. James Fernley then read a 
letter from Alfred Reeves, part of 
which stated: 

“It seems peculiar that because 
the second largest manufacturing 
industry, supplying that crying 
need for better transportation, both 
in persons and merchandise, should 
have something of a setback along 
with other industries, we should 
hear so much pessimistic talk. 

“An industry that increased 750 
per cent in five years should expect 
a slowing down and that is exactly 
what has happened to the automo- 
bile business and which we feel in 
the long run will be for its best 
interests. 

“Our feeling is that the automo- 
bile business will not be very 
heavy for the next couple of 
months; that with the coming of 
the snows in January and the re- 
turn of buying power will come the 
usual strong business and es- 
pecially will come a greatly in- 
creased export business. 

“Here and there we will hear of a 
concern failing, but the majority 
of them seem to be in fine condi- 
tion. 

“With 8,000,000 motor vehicles 
running throughout the country it 
requires a million or more cars and 
trucks for replacement purposes 
alone.” 

Chairman Nichols. then 
about the general tendencies 
accessories. 

“I might say in this connection,” 
he stated, “possibly you all have 
heard something in regard to the 
automobile manufacturers at this 
particular time closing down. Pos- 
sibly all of you have heard that this 
is the beginning of the end, etc. 
Now as a matter of fact, I never 
knew a year since this new industry 
has been established, but that au- 
tomobile factories did not close at 
this particular time. There has al- 
ways been a time of taking inven- 
tory and making adjustments, get- 
ting ready for the coming season’s 
business, and it always has been 
to my knowledge, at least, about 
this particular time. 

“It is true that there is a united 
action on the part of a number of 
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manufacturers of automobiles to 
reduce the price, more particularly 
on the cheaper lines of cars, and 
they are taking hold of this par- 
ticular moment, when their fac- 
tories are closed, to give out words 
that they are closing on account 
of their troubles, and are endeavor- 
ing at the present moment to make 
contracts at a much lower price. 
That is a business condition. The 
demand without doubt will be fully 
as large for automobiles in the 
coming year as in the past. Conse- 
quently, in my judgment, without a 
doubt the automobile accessory 
business will be fully as large, and 
from a hardware standpoint, taking 
in view the fact that there is a 
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great increase of the display of the 
hardware dealers, it will be much 
larger. 


Accessory Demand Will Be Large 


“T do not think there is any dan- 
ger or any trouble whatever with re- 
gard to the demand for your goods. 
I believe the demand will be as 
large the coming year as in the 
past. Possibly there will be some 
reduction in the prices, but that 
will have no bearing whatever on 
the demand. The prices may be 
cheaper, but the people will have 
the money to pay for them. You 
should bear in mind this fact that 
this country has nearly one-half cf 
all the money in the world, and a 
great deal of that will be spent for 
automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories.” 

A letter was then read by Mr. 
Fernley from F. L. Reynolds, Em- 
pire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., on the tire and tube situation, 
in which he stated that though it is 
true that there has been an over- 
production or an under-consumption 
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of tires, yet in his opinion some 
very wild interpretations have been 
drawn from the present situation. 


Good Times Ahead for Tires 


Mr. Reynolds predicted that 
“some margin of reduction will be 
reached” sooner or later, probably 
of 15 per cent. His opinion was 
that, if a greater reduction is made 
the manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer, as well as the producer of 
rubber and the manufacturer of 
cotton must all share in the lower- 
ing of the cost to the user. He also 
expressed the belief that the tire 
business “will have its second wind 
by the first of January, 1921, and 
will then make a better race than 
it ever has before.” 

W. V. Logan of the United States 
Tire Co. then took the floor and 
discussed the tire situation from 
the manufacturer’s angle. He said 
he could not see why there should 
be any discouragement and pre- 
dicted a gradual improvement in 
the sale of both cars and tires. 

In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Nichols suggested a remedy for 
poor tire sales. He said: 


The Salesman’s Profit 


The salesman for every hardware 
house has his income based directly 
or indirectly upon its profits—upon 
his percentage of profits—and while 
a salesman will tell you in public 
that he will work for the tire busi- 
ness, if he knows that the percentage 
of profit that the tire manufacturer 
has allowed the jobber will react 
against him, and if he has a large 
tire business he consequently reduces 
his percentage of profit, there- 
fore, it is not desirable business 
for him; so I might suggest as a 
remedy for that, that you give us 
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G. F. Sprake, Sprake Sales Co., Los 
Angeles; C. E. Wood, Bonney Vise & 
Tool Works, Inc. 





Tom Usher, Russell &€ Erwin Mfg. George H. Carrier, Cronk &€ Car- 
Co.; W. R. Voorhees, Russell &€ rier, Elmira; Edward G. Balte, 
Erwin Mfa. Co. ; Hardware News 





T. J. Usher, Russell &€ Erwin Mfg. Co.:; Irby Bennett, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Ike Black and B, A. Hawley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.; J. A. 
Warner, Wyeth Hdw. Co.; W. R. Voorhees, Russell &€ Erwin Mfg. Co. 
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Samuel D. Latty and James Gill, 
Kirk-Latty Co. 





F. H. MclIsaacs, Kirk-Latty Mfg. 
CVo.; George E. Garland, Townley 
Metal & Hdw. Co. 





D. P. Paiste and F. E. McClimans, 
Allith-Prouty Co.; EB. P. King, Stanley 
Rule & Level Co. 





Hamilton Disston, W. A. Chenoweth, E. B. Roberts, Frank 
Disston, A. R. Sisson, all of Henry Disston & Sons 
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J. G. Fuchs, Bruce & Cook, New ‘ 
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a larger percentage of profit and 
our salesmen will appreciate it.” 
Mr. Logan replied, “I do :ot want 
to reflect upon Mr. Nichols, but his 
suggestion is an old one. We have 
had that for several years, but I 
can say to you gentlemen though, 
along these lines, that your inter- 
ests are our interests, and that the 
matter is being given very serious 
consideration by the companies 
selling tires and the companies rep- 
resented here.” (Applause). 


Retailers Speak 


At this point Matthias Ludlow 
and Herbert P. Sheets, president 
and secretary of the National Retail 
Hardware Association respectively, 
were introduced by Secretary Fern- 
ley. President Ludlow extended 
the greetings of the National Re- 
tail Association and emphasized 
the fact that through the retail 
dealers is the proper way of dis- 
tributing accessories. Mr. Sheets 
spoke on the same subject. 

The meeting was then addressed 
by Messrs. Hardy, Williamson and 
Alexander, Canadian jobbers. 

Mr. Geo. E. King, president of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, was then introduced and 
advocated better 
jobber in accessories. 

General discussion on various 


phases of the accessories business «. 


was’ then held. Mr. Nichols 
stressed the point that the jobbers 
are particularly anxious to know 
what the retailer thinks of the tire 
situation, which he declared “was 
one of the most important subjects 
that the jobber has at the present 
time.” 

The general consensus of opinion 
among jobbers present was, that 
there was no complaint or criticism 
against the automobile accessory 
department except on tires, which 
the majority believe needs to be re- 
adjusted on a more liberal scale. 

The question was raised as to 
whether better trade was to be an- 
ticipated for 1921. The answer was 
affirmative from the majority of 
both jobbers and manufacturers 
present. 


Political Repartee 


The only discussion of politics at 
the meeting took the form of a 
repartee between J. D. Moore, Sr., 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Secretary 
Fernley. Mr. Fernley asked Mr. 
Moore if he was not basing his op- 
timistic opinion largely on the 
election of Senator Harding. Mr. 
Moore replied: 

“We are attending to business 


profits for the | 
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down our way and not discussing 
politics.” 

After a further general discus- 
sion the association took a recess 
until 2:30 p. m. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to discussion of the accessory 
business. 


All Expect Better Business 

The Chairman called for remarks 
from the delegates as to the general 
condition of the automobile busi- 
ness in their various districts. On 
a request for a show of hands as 
to whether the members expected 
an increased business next year 
over the present year, the general 
sentiment indicated in the affirma- 
tive. 

Several delegates expressed their 
opinion that there would be an in- 
creased automobile business the 
coming year. There was the same 
expression of sentiment among the 
speakers as shown at the morning 





C. Spencer, Stewart Mfg. 
Rock Island Mfg. 
Schneider, Bridgeport Chain Co, 
session in reference to the neces- 
sity for co-operation between the 
jobbers and manufacturers in the 

matter of the sale of tires. 

A. H. Vayo was called on to ex- 
press his opinion on the subject of 
spark plugs. Mr. Vayo spoke at 
some length relative to the spark 
plug situation. He said there were 
some dealers that were handling as 
many as 120 different brands of 
spark plugs. He expressed the 
opinion that any jobber that bought 
ever three brands of spark plugs 
and stocked them was working un- 
der a handicap. 

In regard to special brands of 
spark plugs, Mr. Vayo said that 
was a good proposition provided 
the jobber put out a complete line 
of advertising with them, that in 
his opinion it was useless to at- 
tempt to put out a spark plug of a 
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private brand without extensive ad- 
vertising to back it up, even using 
circulars and bill boards for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Waterman said he found it 
necessary to keep in stock at least 
four styles of spark plugs to meet 
all conditions of the trade. 


As to Piston Rings 


The Chairman asked the ques- 
tion in regard to the number of 
styles of piston rings that should 
be carried in stock. 

Mr. Coglan said, “I should say 
the jobber should handle three 
kinds of piston rings to give ade- 
quate service.” 

Reference was made by some job- 
bers to the practice of some firms 
in taking advantage of cash dis- 
counts after the time for their be- 
ing entitled to the discount had ex- 
pired. Several jobbers expressed 
the opinion that this was not a uni- 
versal practice among the jobbers 
and in cases where it was done they 
considered it very unbusinesslike. 

Mr. Fernley said that such a 
practice was condemned generally 
by members of the association. 

A telegram was read from a 
manufacturer announcing that in 
order “to meet wishes of our job- 
bing friends, we have decided to 
change our cash discount from one 
to two per cent for payment within 
ten days from date of invoice. No- 
tices will be mailed the trade to- 
day. You are at liberty to make 
use of this information at Atlantic 
City Convention next week in what- 
ever manner you see fit.” 


The Necessity of 2 Per Cent 


The Chairman said it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the jobber to 
have the 2 per cent off for cash 
promptly; that it was one of the 
parts of his rrofit, that he very 
gladly gives away to his customer. 

Several jobbers expressed the 
opinion that they could see no rea- 
son why manufacturers should not 
give the 2*per cent discount. 

The Chairman then _ referred 
again to the St. Louis meeting of 
the Accessories Branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association in 
November. He referred to the ex- 
hibits that would be displayed 
there and the opportunity for the 
manufacturers to advertise their 
goods on that occasion. 

R. W. Shapleigh in speaking on 
the accessories business said that 
he considered the matter of the 
hardware people handling automo- 
bile accessories was a matter of 
evolution, and that it would have 
to go through the same experience 
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Samuel Berman, Boston 


as the old bicycle business did. He 
did not believe the automobile ac- 
cessory dealer could handle that 
line successfully without putting in 
a separate department in his store; 
that the natural place for motorists 
to go was to a garage, that quite a 
number of garages keep a supply 
of accessories. He predicted that 
eventually that business would all 
be done by the hardware dealer. 
Mr. Fernley then read a paper 
by S. Edward Kose on the subject 
of the St. Louis conference. 
Considerable discussion followed 
as to what the proper profit should 
be on automobile accessories. Sev- 
eral of the manufacturers present 
expressed the opinion that the job- 


bers should secure a profit of from fi} 


33 1/3 to 50 per cent on the cost of 
the goods. Several jobbers were of 
the opinion that a profit of 25 per 
cent be secured on selling price. 

The Chairman again called the 
attention to the importance of the 
meeting of the Accessories Branch 
to be held in St. Louis. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
Wednesday morning. 
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Secretary Fernley’s Report 


HE Association met in executive 
T session at 2:30 o’clock p. m.,, 
and was called to order by Pres- 
ident Treman. 
Secretary-Treasurer T. James 
Fernley’s report was in part as 
follows: 


Secretary’s Report 


“The twenty-sixth year of our asso- 
ciation’s existence has been one of ac- 
tive participation in the problems 
caused by the abnormal conditions of 
industry and finance prevailing. 

“The association has continued to 
draw to the attention of manufacturers 
who suggest the prices at which their 
products are to be resold the necessity 
for an adequate differential for their 
wholesale distributors. 

“Many manufacturers using national 





: : Webster; W. A. 
Atkins, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis 


BEB. C. Atkins, Jr.: &. L. 


advertising in attempting to create a 
widespread consumer demand for their 
goods overlook the necessity of provid- 
ing an adequate differential for whole- 
sale and retail distributors, in order 
that the distribution of the goods 
should be conducted at a small net 
profit for such distributors instead of 
at a loss. 

“With high costs of distribution to- 
day it is improbable that the continued 
aggressive interest of distributors can 
be had on an unprofitable basis, no 
matter how popular or widely advertised 
the goods may be. 


Prices, Datings and Guarantees 


“During the war many manufacturers 
of seasonable goods withdrew datings, 
largely because unusual demand pro- 
duced competition for the merchandise 
by the buyers instead of competition 
among the sellers for the trade of the 
buyers. 

“Season datings are necessary, as the 
manufacturer, to operate his plant in 
an efficient manner must secure definite 
orders and specifications months before 
the goods are needed by the trade. The 


wholesaler and the retailer are not 
willing to order, receive, pay for, store 
and insure such material unless there is 
an inducement to do so. 

“Therefore, to secure orders and to 
plan the production of the finished 
goods, the manufacturer of seasonable 
goods is faced with the inevitable neces- 
sity of making suitable datings to cover 
the time when his goods wiil be called 
for by the trade. 

“Surely the manufacturers who in- 
sisted that the wholesaler must pay the 
price ruling at date of shipment, which 
was generally a higher price than the 
price named when the order was taken, 
will be willing to continue the policy on 
a downward market, giving the buyer 
the benefit of lower price ruling at date 
of shipment. 

“Many wholesalers protested that the 
placing of orders subject to price ruling 
at date of shipment was giving the sell- 
er a signed check with the amount left 
blank and from communications re- 
ceived from our members it was ap- 
parent that the system could not con- 
tinue. 

“In abnormal, uncertain or declining 
markets the wholesale distributor is de- 
sirous of carrying a minimum stock, 
sufficient only for the needs of the trade. 

“Manufacturers anxious to keep their . 
plants running should guarantee their 
prices to the wholesale distributors, 
otherwise the wholesaler will refrain 
from purchasing, except for immediate 
needs, until the market is in a stable 
condition. 

“The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently held a hearing on this subject 
and a representative of your associa- 
tion and representatives of many other 
lines of trade and industry advised the 
commission of the necessity for price 
guarantees. 

“Through price guarantees manufac- 
turers can keep their labor forces in- 
tact and their factories running and the 
distributors can keep average stocks on 


hand. 
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B. A. Swift, Jackson Shear Co.; Mrs. Alex. Harper, American E. T. Nipper, Ernest Birge, Ames P 
Shear Co.; Mrs. B. A. Swift; Mrs. Arthur Kimball, Landers, Shovel & Tool Co. 


Frary & Clark; James Gill, Kirk-Latty Co. 
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A. C. Albrecht, V. P. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 





George S. Louden, Marvel Ma- 
chinery Co.; A. W. Curtis, 
Cleveland Stone Co. 





Frank Gould, 
Ohlen-Bishop Co. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Jones, Decatur & Hopkins, Bos- Mrs. T. Ww. Tennyson, Chicago; Arthur Gross, 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Brayton, Belcher & Phillip Gross Hdw, & Supply Co., Milwaukee ; 
Loomis, Providence T. W. Tennyson, American Saw Mfg. Co. 
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Mrs. George Beaudin, Chicago; Mrs. L. 8S. Soule, Harp- 
WARE AGE; Mrs. T. W. Tennyson, Chicago, and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Moore, Chicago 





T. L. Hopkins, Stevens Arm Co.; Jack Cos- 
grave, HARDWARE AGE; R. Mueller, E. L. Wilson 
Hdw. Co., Beaumont, Tex 





M. J. Lacey, B: A. Burke; “Bill”? Hedges, 
Pyrex Division, Corning Glass Co. 





L. C. Fraser, Henry Disston Sons Co. ; 
H. PP. Chenoweth, New @rleans; 
“Unele” John A. Harvin, Houston, Tex. 





H. C. Glower, Griffith Mfg. Co.; John R. 
Schindel, Schindel-Roher Co., Inc.; R. V. 
Mitchell, Interstate Hdw. Co., Bristoi, Va 





Charles W. As- 
bury, Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. 





Priscila Morr; Mrs. Frank Horr; Mrs. Will Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Dillen, Stanley Bros. Hdw. Corp., Detroit; 
Hedges Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Kegel, Stewart Bros. Hdw. Co. 
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Stowell Co.; “Good 


The 
Roads” Earle, North Wayne Tool Co. 


R. A. Nourse, 


“Rx-President Bihler compiled an ex- 
ceedingly valuable chart, comparing 
the prices of January 1, 1915, with those 
of June 1, 1920, which was issued by the 
office of the association last July. 

“These figures, covering 260 items, 
showed an average advance of 172.9 per 
cent, ranging from 22 per cent on shoe 
nails (wire) to 470 per cent on ice 
skates. 

Cash Premium 


“As was to be expected during the 
intensive seller’s market that has pre- 
vailed during the past year, and with 
but short intermission for the past 
three years, many manufacturers—par- 
ticularly those selling only a small 
percentage of their output through the 
hardware trade, have withdrawn en- 
tirely or reduced the usual and custo- 
mary premium of 2 per cent for cash. 

“When conditions are again normal 
we do not believe our members will have 
much difficulty in inducing such manu- 
facturers to restore the usual and cus- 
tomary premium—in fact, even during 
the past year your association has been 
able to convince a number of manu- 
facturers that a departure from the 
usual and customary 2 per cent was 
unwise. 

“Based upon our experience we are 
led to the opinion that competition 
among sellers will bring with it a 
competition to restore those terms and 
condition of sales which were with- 
drawn from the trade, and we expect 
manufacturers will voluntarily, seeking 
favor with buyers, restore the cash 
premium of 2 per cent where it has 
been withdrawn or reduced. 

“The association has increased in 
membership since the last convention, 
having 15 active members and 113 as- 
sociate members to the automobile ac- 
cessories branch. 


The Position of the Wholesaler 


“With the average value of hardware 
and kindred lines 172 per cent above 
the level existing January 1, 1915, the 
position of the wholesaler in financing 
stock on hand in ‘warehouse, the 


enormous quantity of goods en route 
from factories (delayed in some cases 
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for months through transportation dif- 
ficulties), together with customers’ ac- 
counts, has been very difficult, but the 
wholesale distributors of the country 
have continued without complaint. 

“Your automobile accessories branch 
has continued to grow in numbers and 
influence under the chairmanship of Mr. 
A. H. Nichols. 

“Figures collected by the association 
indicate that since the formation of the 
accessories branch the volume of auto- 
mobile accessories, supplies and equip- 
ment handled by the members of our 
association has increased from $8,000,- 
000 in 1916 to over $55,000,000 in 1919. 

“A number of the evil conditions for- 
merly existing in the accessories busi- 
ness has completely disappeared and 
others are slowly and gradually being 
eradicated. 





Frank Camp, Brown Camp Hardware Co., 
Des Moines 


“President Treman and your secre- 
tary attended the twenty-first congress 
of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation in Buffalo. It is pleasing to re- 
port that this organization, under the 
leadership of their very able president, 
Mr. Matthias Ludlow, and their efficient 
secretary, Mr. Herbert P. Sheets, is 
conducting its activities along broad, 
constructive lines which should be of 
inestimable value to the retailers of the 
country. 


Cost of Distribution 


“The chart prepared by your overhead 
expense committee contains the item- 
ized expense figures of eighty members, 
an increase of sixteen over those par- 
ticipating in the chart presented to the 
association last year. 

“The general average expense of the 
eighty houses is 16.59 per cent on the 
selling price, which, considering the un- 
precedented high values prevailing, de- 
velops the fact that the expense of 
distribution has increased in approxi- 
mately the same proportion as the value 
of goods. 

“It seems to be generally conceded 
that sooner or later prices will recede, 
possibly not to their former low levels, 
but considerably. Will the expense of 
distribution be automatically reduced as 
prices are lowered? If not, what is the 
solution ?” 





October 28, 1920 


QUESTION OF PRICE 
LEVELS 


The report, on motion, placed on 
file without discussion. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read by A. H. Decatur, 
Chairman. 

The report congratulated the or- 
ganization on its accomplishments 
since its last meeting. 

Discussion followed on the points 
brought out in the report of. the 
Executive Committee. 

On the matter of overhead ex- 
penses John M. Townley presented 
a chart of the reports received from 
the membership of expense of do- 
ing business on various items of 
overhead expense. 


Price Levels 


The question was discussed as to 
whether the present level of prices 
was likely to continue indefinitely, 
and “if not, when is it probable 


‘ 





A. H. Nichols, Buhl & Sons, Detroit 


that a change will occur and what 
will be the nature of the change?” 

Various members were called 
upon to address the meeting on this 
subject. Many delegates stated 
that the stocks of goods on hand 
with them were not large and they 
did not anticipate any sudden great 
decline in prices, owing to this fact. 
The Texas representatives said 
there were still a large number of 
unfilled orders from that section of 
the country for goods which they 
were badly in need of, and whose 
arrival had been delayed for many 
months past owing to railroad con- 
gestion. They stated their only 
grievance was inability to get 
goods; that the demand for goods 
continued and conditions were gen- 
erally prosperous. 

Mr. King of Atlanta said there 
was some business depression in 
his section owing to low price of 
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cotton and he did not look for any 
immediate improvement in the situ- 
ation, Representatives from the 
steel and iron producing section re- 
ported that so far there had been 
no material decline in prices of 
those commodities, but that 
gradual declines were expected. 


Vice-President’s Letter 


Mr. Fernley read a letter from 
Brace Hayden, first vice-president, 
San Francisco, Cal., part of which 
follows: 


“As far as I can see the whole coun- 
try, considered generally, is in good 
condition; population is increasing and 
their wants must be supplied. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers have 
made money and will continue to do so 
as their products and distribution is 
mainly of necessities: there will prob- 
ably be some halting and slowing down, 
owing to an apprehension that a gen- 
eral reduction in prices is imminent, 
but I do not believe that this will in- 
terfere or prevent a liberal business for 
the balance of the year, and at least 
through the first quarter of the next. 
As far as we can learn manufacturers 





Oliver Surpless, Surpless-Dunn Co, 


as a rule are at least six months behind 
in filling orders, and until there is a 
decided change in this condition and 
they can give assurance of their ability 
to ship within at least two or three 
months from receipt of orders we do not 
anticipate any very general decline in 
the usual run of shelf and heavy hard- 
ware. It is to be hoped that there will 
be no general and precipitate reduction 
in prices, which would surely cause 
great hardship to many, and probably 
serious losses; a general discharge of 
labor, and a possible depression in busi- 
ness that would far outweigh the ad- 
vantages of a radical and extensive re- 
duction in prices, but rather let the de- 
clines be upon goods where their prices 
have been and still are apparently ar- 
bitrary and way beyond cost with a 
more than reasonable profit ahead. The 
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necessities of consumers have forced a 
submission to such demands for several 
years, and if there was and is an ex- 
cessive and extortionate profit in such 
prices a reduction to a reasonable basis 
presumably can be afforded without 
serious hardship. 

“For the past four years or more, 
owing to the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing, retailers have been depending 
almost entirely upon the jobbers, and 
where they have pursued the policy of 
buying frequently in small quantities 


it has enabled them to keep well sup- 


plied, requiring less capital, turning it 
more frequently and with more profita- 
ble results than when buying from 
manufacturers. It is very desirable in 
the interests of both wholesalers and 
retailers that this policy should be con- 
tinued. 

“Jobbers should carry stocks fully 
equal to the demands of the retailer, 
who should not be left in an uncertain 
position in a declining market as to 
where and when he can get his sup- 
plies. Jobbers’ stocks should be equal 
to the occasion, and retailers should be 
so informed, for if left unsupported 
and unprovided, and thereby forced to 
attempt to supply themselves from 
manufacturers direct, jobbers will have 
no claim on them for business, but on 
the contrary, if jobbers’ stocks are 
ample to meet the demand the claim to 
the retailers’ support will be fully jus- 
tified and they will maintain their right- 
ful position as distributors. 


Retail Purchases 


“With declining prices expected nat- 
urally the retailer will prefer purchas- 
ing from the jobber frequently in small 





T. E. Ward, The Stowell Co. 


quantities to running the risk of loss 
by declining prices on a large stock 
obtained from manufacturers; and job- 
bers now have a particularly favorable 
opportunity of strengthening their 
claims to the retailers’ permanent sup- 
port by carrying stocks adequate for 
probable demands, and this maintenance 
of trade will far outweigh the risks of 
decline that he must assume, and will 
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minimize to the lowest possible point 
any risk to the retailer. 

“The jobber should not be called upon 
to assume any greater risk of declining 
prices on his stock than the actual con- 
ditions of the times justify. The basis 
of manufacturers’ prices should not be 
higher now than absolute cost to them- 
selves with a reasonable profit added, 
and possibly some allowance for the 
variation in cost of materials. Any 
addition beyond this is unjust to the 
community, has the semblance of profit- 
eering, and forces upon the jobber a 
hazard that is unsafe and unwarranted. 
Any such policy which may have been 
practised in the past of adding an arbi- 
trary figure because of insistent de- 
mand, limited production, great scarcity, 
or because it could be _ obtained 
should be stopped, and prices brought 
down to the basis of cost with a legiti- 
mate profit added. On such a basis 
jobbers can afford to carry full stocks 
and bear with manufacturers the bur- 
dens of decline as they take place from 
time to time caused by the reduction in 
labor and material.” 

Mr. Fernley remarked that while Mr. 
Hayden was beyond fourscore years of 
age, and in very feeble health, he had 
been very active in the affairs of the 
association and had been the originator 
of many new ideas which had been fol- 
lowed out with advantage in the man- 
agement of the association. 

The president then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 


Committees Appointed 


Committee on Resolutions—A. D. 
Clinch, chairman; F. A. Bare, A. C. 
Goeth and W. E. Stauffer. 

Nominating Committee—A. J. Bihler, 
chairman, Pittsburgh; J. H. Boucher, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. Bering, Houston, 
Tex.; Charles M. Biddle, Philadelphia; 
N. C. Speirs, Seattle, Wash.; James W. 
Walker, Duluth, and C. A. Jewett, 
Cleveland. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
Thursday morning, Oct. 21, at 10.30 
o’clock. 





J. G. O’Brien, Caldwell Mfg. Co. . 
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A. K. Trout, H. C, White Co.; Llew S. Soule, 
HARDWARE AGE; Harrie C. White, H. C. 
White Co. 





Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Balwin, A. Baldwin Co., George E. Chatil- 


New Orleans; N 





Dennis Merriman of the 





American Steel & Wire Co., with the E. C. Atkins 
& Co. crowd 





Mrs. FE. UL. 


C. Atkins & Co lon, John Chatillon 
«& Sons, New York 
City 





Jack Knapp and Charles  S. 
Meacham, Lovell Mfg. Co., on 
the Boardwalk 





+e 
Col. G. F. 
Graham, 
Atlantic Coast 
Hidw. Co., Bos- 
ton 





Davis, S. L. Webster, W. A. Mr. and Mrs, Franklin T. Berry, Phila- 
Atkins € Co. delphia, and Mrs, C. N. Jonas 
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Mrs. George Beaudin, Chicago; Mrs. C. L. 
Gairoard, Newark, N. J. 


Walter Bromley and William F. Henning, 
American Screw Co. 





H. H. Hargrave, Cincin- 
nati Tool Co J. A. 
Gardner 





Mrs. Oliver Surplus, George Allen, Mrs. James Surpless, Mrs. 
L. 8. Soule, Tom Usher, Bobbie Jones, George Beaudin, Camille 
Two cheerful patrons of the Gairoard 

board walk 





| S 
Mrs. Ernest S. Cox and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hemenway and H. B. Ogders, Irving- 
Robert S. Hunter, Hukell-Hunter Co ton Mfg. Co.; J. M. Woou. Waterbury Co. 








President Treman Delivers Annual Address 


Outlines What May Be Expected in the Coming Year in the 
Hardware Field and S$ peaks Comprehensively on Topics of 
the Greatest Importance to Manufacturers and Jobbers 


N Wednesday morning Presi- 
dent Treman called the joint 


() session of manufacturers and 


jobbers to order at 10:30 o’clock. 
“America” was sung and the invoca- 
tion delivered by the Rev. Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell. 

Mr. Treman then delivered the 
president’s annual address. 


President Treman’s Address 


“In reviewing events of the past 
year since our last Convention may I 
refer to some of the conditions which 
stood out prominently at that time. 

“Most manufacturers were busy, but 
had difficulty in securing sufficient ma- 
terials, and not even an approach to 
normal labor efficiency. Production 
and shipments were retarded by the 
continuance of strikes, of which it was 
said at that time there were about 350 
important ones in progress. There was 
beginning to be an insistent demand 
for many goods, the production of 
which was interfered with or aban- 
doned during the war. 

“Foreign trade, especially exports, 
while heavy, .was restricted by the 
demoralized condition of foreign ex- 
change. Domestic distribution was at 
a very high rate, the most serious 
problem being to obtain merchandise, 
and the shortage was becoming more 
acute each month. High prices did not 
seem to check retail buying, with the 
constant bidding up of prices to higher 
levels, 

“Premiums were offered for prompt 
shipments in the iron and steel market. 
Iron and steel exports were about 25 
per cent higher than in July. The steel 





strike was on and affected production. 

“What was particularly in evidence 
was the extravagance manifested on 
every side in the indulgence in luxuries 
and the abnormal purchases of goods, 
without regard to the high prices, by 
a class who previously had never been 
able to indulge. The reaction from the 
careful use of money during war time 
was widespread and disturbing. Thus, 
with the abnormal demand and the 
limited output, nothing else could be 
expected but still higher prices and 
additional profiteering. 

“There were evidences on every side 
cf social unrest, which found expression 
not only in demands for higher pay, 
for six hour days, five day weeks, and 
union recognition, but also for a larger 
voice in the management of business 
and share in profits, nationalization, 
and even for a complete retirement of 
capital. 

“It was pointed out that banking 
credit was, at that time, greatly ex- 
tended because of the government bor- 
rowings, but that such heavy borrow- 
ings should soon be unnecessary, and 
then bank loans should be reduced and 
deflation of bank credit begin. 

“Such were the conditions a year ago 
when the Convention was in session. 

“Later in the autumn there were 
great fluctuations in call money and 
commercial paper rates and increased 
demand for funds from private busi- 
ness, both in commodities and securi- 
ties. Speculation attained an unpre- 
cedented activity embracing not only 
securities but real estate and many 
different commodities. Reports from 


time to time showed constant expan- 
of 


sions loans by member banks. 





H. P. Chenoweth, New Orleans; L. C. Fraser, 
Henry Disston & sons Co.; Joseph Orgill, Orgill 
Hdw. Co., Memphis 
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Serious weakness developed in foreign 
exchange, labor conditions were dis- 
tinctly unsettled. The sustained buying 
capacity of consumers explained the 
continued expansion of wholesale and 
retail trade. 

“Owing to the rapidly increasing de- 
mands for credit, not only from this 
country, but from the world at large, 
which demands centered upon the re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the combined reserve dropped from 50 
per cent to 47 per cent during the 
month of October. This led to an ad- 
vance by the Reserve Banks of their 
discount rates to the extent of about 
% per cent in November, and was 
later followed in December by another 
advance. It was not expected that this 
would bring about an immediate 
strengthening of the reserves, but these 
advances in discount rates would serve 
as a warning that it was necessary to 
begin to restrict credit expansion, 
especially in unnecessary lines of busi- 
ness and in speculation. 


“The exports continued extremely 
heavy up to the end of the year, result- 
ing in a trade balance of substantially 
four billion dollars in the year 1919. 


Foreign Exchange 


“The great demoralization which had 
developed in foreign exchange it was 
felt would form a great obstacle to a 
continuation indefinitely of our large 
exports, and this opinion has been veri- 
fied by subsequent events. The year 
1919 closed with our industrial plants 
stimulated by post-war conditions to a 
degree of peace time activity un- 
paralleled in the economic history of 
the country, and never was the Christ- 
mas trade so enormous and accom- 
panied with such extravagance. 


“During the winter months there was 
a continuation of the heavy trade de- 
mands, greater shortage of manufac- 
tured goods, and difficulty in securing 
same, and while there was apparently 
evidence of greater prosperity than 
ever before bankers began to note short- 
ened lending power, less easy credits, 
more difficulty in securing same, and 
dangers of various kinds developing, all 
growing out of the extravagance, the 
over-trading, and the excessive bidding 
up of prices. Continuous rise in prices 
and inflation of credit were arousing 
more and more anxiety in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in America. 

“In the spring months bankers 
throughout the country seeing the 
necessity of curtailing in every reason- 
able way the further credit extension, 
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if the country was to be prepared in 
the fall months for the usual credit 
demands for the movement of grain, 
began to take up the work of credit 
limitation. Efforts were made, through 
statements, to have necessary business 
borrowings kept within reasonable 
limits. 

“Business in the spring months 
showed a continuation of great activity 
in many districts, with higher levels of 
prices, wages moving to a still higher 
level, and this being accompanied by 
high rates for credit. A severe rail- 
road strike assumed national propor- 
tions and tended to a congestion of 
products and manifested the lack of 
transportation facilities. 

“One of the most important events 
of the early summer was the raising 
still further of the Federal Reserve 
Bank rates to 7 per cent on commercial 
paper, and in four of the Federal Re- 
serve districts the adoption of the pro- 
gressive discount rate, the rates in- 
creasing according as each individual 
bank increased its loan beyond certain 
fixed limits. 

“Railroad congestion reached its peak 
in May and this congestion interfered 
with the normal process of marketing, 
thus tying up credit and making more 
difficult the carrying on of general 
business. 


Beginning of Deflation 


“Then began the inevitable collapse 
in inflated prices. First of silk from 
about $19.00 per pound to $8.00, fol- 
lowed by leather, wool, sugar, cotton, 
and other commodities, all evidencing 
the beginning of the deflation which 
had been forecast. Accompanying this 
abrupt drop in the price of some basic 
commodities were the evidences on 
every side of the immense amount of 
profiteering that had been going on, of 
the speculative stocks which have been 
held, of the propaganda which had been 
put forth by speculators holding stocks 
for higher prices, all to perpetuate an 
era of high prices, but in those lines 
where prices had reached such a point 
that the public would no longer: pay 
the price it became a question merely 
of time before the law of supply and 
demand would assert itself and bring 
about the needed reforms. 

“As the demands for credit through- 
cut the spring and early summer 
months continued to increase the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury deemed it neces- 
sary to establish a governmental rate 
on its borrowings of 6 per cent, which 
was soon reflected in the commercial 
paper market in rates of 8 per cent to 
10 per cent. 

“There have been numerous and 
widespread criticisms of the action of 
the Federal Reserve Bank officials in 
raising the discount rates in order to 
protect the bank reserves and to regu- 
late credit to such an extent as to keep 
the conditions sound, to furnish credit 
where it was essential, and to prevent 
a financial crisis. In some cases this 
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criticism has come from those who have past two or three months, efforts of 


apparently been interested in continued 
profiteering or those who wanted to 
maintain high prices to enable them to 
unload speculative holdings, but where- 
ever criticism has arisen it is quite evi- 
dent there has been little appreciation 
or knowledge of the real credit situ- 
ation nor understanding of the policies 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. It is 
safe to say that had the Federal Re- 
serve Banks not secured the co-oper- 
ation of the individual banks of the 
country in a combined effort to control 
credit, to hold down speculation, and 
prevent further inflation, that we would 
surely have had a severe financial panic 
and crisis in the United States. 

“In evidence it is only necessary to 
cite Japan’s commercial crisis last 
spring, where conditions were some- 
what similar to those in the United 
States. 


Extravagance 


“Our credit strain is a natural result 
of the world war which imposed upon 





Steel € 
William Enders, Simmons Hdw. 


Wire 
Co. 


Dennis Merriman, American 


Co. ; 


the nations of the world an aggregate 
debt now estimated at $265,000,000,000 
ecmpared with a debt of $44,000,000,000 
at the beginning of the war. This im- 
poses an interest charge on the nations 
of the world of something like 
$9,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000, or 
in other words, a per capita indebt- 
edness of $150 per person. This 
strained credit condition was also 
due to the extravagance of the peo- 
ple and the money they have been 
spending for luxuries, the amount 
of which has been estimated by the 
Secretary of the Tresaury, based 
on the income tax on such luxuries, 
of $22,000,000,000, divided among 
various articles, such as $50,000,000 
for chewing gum, $750,000,000 for 
face powders and perfumes, $500,- 
000,000 for jewelry, $250,000,000 
for ice cream, $800,000,000 for 
cigarets, over $1,000,000,000 for 
candy, and so on. To settle for 
this orgy of war expenditures, 
credit strains, etc., the people must 
pay the price, i. e., heavy taxes for 
several years. 

“We have witnessed, during the 


large interests to secure credit relaxa- 
tion in regard to their particular inter- 
ests to save them from loss by the price 
decline. Instead of accepting the inevi- 
table deflation, doing what they can to 
guide the decline so that it will be 
gradual, and also being willing to stand 
their share of loss out of the profits of 
the past prosperous years, they are 
criticising the banks as being guided 
by sinister motives and conspiring 
against the development of industry. 

“The necessity for increased pro- 
duction has been constantly pointed out 
during the past year by economists, 
but the claim has been made that the 
curtailment of credit would interfere 
with production. While this may have 
been the case to a certain extent it 
should be noted that, with the great 
increase of banking loans, which began 
a year or so ago and increased steadily, 
it did not result in an increase of 
production. Production depends on 
labor as well as on credit, and pro- 
cuction can go on, when conditions are 
settled, at one level of prices as well 
as another but credit should not be 
extended on the basis of the rise in 
prices but in relation to the amount of 
reserves behind the credit. 


The Railroads 

“One of the most important legis- 
lative acts of Congress during the past 
year was in connection with the rail- 
roads under which they weré returned 
to their original owners, and this legis- 
lation was the first great step in the 
reorganization of the transportation 
systems of the country. Some years 
ago James J. Hill warned the American 
people that the railroads needed at least 
$3,000,000,000 if they were to serve the 
needs of the country. Credit was not 
forthcoming, the facilities of the rail- 
roads were not increased, and the war 
conditions emphasized the limited 
ability of the railroads to serve the 
needs of the country. 

“Our economic development and pros- 
perity in the next few years depends 
upon the railroads being brought up to 
their required standard and to the in- 
crease in our transportation facilities. 





Kenneth Lockett and W. Al Treat, Lawson Mfg. 
Co. ; 


J. W. McLean, Simonds Mfg. Co. 
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It is also most important that our 
waterways should be developed to pro- 
vide cheap transportation, and atten- 
tion is now being called to the need 
for a great system of national and state 
highways so constructed as to permit 
of the development of automobile and 
motor truck traffic. It is well worth 
while to members of the associations 
represented here to not only give con- 
sideration but to lend their aid to the 
immediate development and increase of 
our transportation facilities. 


Immigration 


“Connected with the transportation 
problem is the question of production, 
as they are so closely related. One of 
the most essential things is man power 
and his labor. Labor must be shifted 
into the essential industries, women 
must be more generally employed, or 
we misst draw immigrants from other 
countries who are willing to dig and 
do other heavy work, or our production 
will necessarily be curtailed. 

“It is encouraging to note the wave 
of immigration now moving toward the 
United States and if the present rate is 
kept up it will result in 1,000,000 immi- 
grants for the year 1921. Lack of 
shipping and transportation facilities 
and the difficulties in the path of the 
departing immigrant from Central 
Europe has prevented a greater exodus 
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to the United States. While this influx 
of labor may not effect immediately a 
great reduction of the wage scale of 
manual labor it will result in securing 
a full day’s work from those employed. 

“The ‘deflation’ which for months has 
been predicted as necessary to a return 
te more normal conditions is now 
under way, and the movement in some 
directions seems drastic. The deflation 
of prices of farm products since July 15 
has been almost dramatic in its swift- 
ness. The value of this year’s crops 
of cotton, wheat and corn compared 
with their dollar worth July 15 has 
fallen about $3,500,000,000, and during 
the month of September, taking twelve 
basic commodities, including grains, 
metal, coal, lumber, sugar, etc., there 
has been a decline of over 11 per cent 
in the index figures, which is probably 
the heaviest decline recorded in the last 
twenty years in a similar period. This 
decline is in the face of an actual vol- 
ume of trade and movement of goods 
in the month of September, as evi- 
denced by the volume of car loadings 
and the figures for bank clearings out- 
side of New York City, which shows it 
to be a record month. Some find it diffi- 
cult to understand this record volume 
of business at a time of such marked 
price declines, but it is to be noted that 
just such a condition as this usually 
precedes a drastic contraction in trade. 


Treman Defines Deflation 


“ce HE action of economic laws is not 

usually understood, and it is diffi- 
cult for many to sense that we are in the 
process of a necessary deflation. This 
process of striving to reduce outstand- 
ing currency and credit, which, with 
the falling of commodity prices which 
this process causes, is ‘deflation,’ and it 
is well for us all to understand that it 
affects the ordinary toiler, the farmer 
and the wage earner quite as much as 
the manufacturer and the banker. The 
deflation in prices now under way as 
yet has not reflected in the banking 
position, as discounts secured by com- 
mercial paper are now over $1,500,000,- 
000, a new high record. There are some 
industries, like iron and steel, where 
the first steps have hardly been taken, 
although, in other lines, the first steps 
seem to have been completed, and in 
these we may have some reaction from 
the extreme low prices. 

“So far as the moving of merchan- 
dise and liquidating inventories is con- 
cerned, the deflation process has only 
really begun, and we must expect that 
it will take months, and perhaps a few 
years, before it is completed. In this 
process we must expect there must be 
some reduction in the wage scale. So 
large a proportion of the cost of 
articles may be traced to labor that 
there can be no real or permanent 
deflation completed until wage deflation 
takes place. A drop in the cost of 
common labor should be expected in 
the near future, as the wages of this 
class, on the average, advanced even 
faster than the unionized trade because 


of the extreme shortage. If immigration 
continues, however, during the coming 
year as is now going on unquestionably 
it will tend toward lower wages. In 
skilled labor we may expect that the 
first evidence of a reduction in the 
wage will take place through greater 
efficiency rather than a reduction in the 
actual scale, but if history is to repeat 
itself, and we can judge by what took 
place in connection with the deflation 
after the Civil War, all wage earners 
must ultimately contribute their share. 

“The readjustment process will not 
be accomplished until retail distributors 
ge through practically the same experi- 
ence as the producer of raw materials 
and the manufacturer has done, and 
as yet the reduction in prices has not 
reached the ultimate consumer except 
in a few lines. Eventually it must do 
so, but it is natural that the retailer 
should try to maintain high prices so 
long as he has high cost merchandise 
to sell, if competition will permit him 
to do so. In any event, we can expect 
the present general level of retail 
prices will be maintained possibly 
throughout the balance of this year, but 
the consuming public should begin to 
feel the effects of the drop in prices 
by next spring or summer in a more 
marked degree. 

“That the process of deflation should 
be resisted is to be expected. Many 
distributors, both wholesale and retail, 
are trying to support high prices longer 
than conditions warrant, the contention 
being that goods made and distributed 
at the higher prices cannot be sold ex- 
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cept at a loss. It should be realized 
that losses must be expected in the 
period of readjustment, and those who 
refuse to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions will probably suffer heavier 
loss in the end. 

“The past week has witnessed an 
organized effort to induce farmers and 
planters to hold back their products 
from the market in the hope of not 
only maintaining prices at the present 
level but of forcing them to a sstill 
higher artificial level. This has mani- 
fested itself in attacks on the present 
policy of the government in not ex- 
tending credit, and has gone so far as 
to threaten a_ general agricultural 
strike unless credit is furnished for the 
holding of crops for high prices. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
treasury officials to form additional 
loans and it is to their credit that they 
withstood the pressure. 


An Assurance for Business 


“The readjustment now going on is 
our greatest assurance of sound busi- 
ness conditions after a short period. 
If we have a reasonable deflation in an 
orderly way it is the surest preventive 
of a collapse and will prove a positive 
benefit to the business situation. Specu- 
lative hoarders of goods have been 
compelled to liquidate, the unrest of 
labor has been, to a certain extent, 
overcome, and the cost of living will 
soon be lowered. The prices of certain 
commodities have about reached their 
lowest point on the present movement 
and there may be some recovery. Other 
industries must expect to contribute 
their share. Certain it is that those 
who are working to longer maintain the 
high price orgy will be disappointed. 
In a downward movement like the pres- 
ent it is always difficult to determine 
how far the reaction will go before 
confidence is reaffirmed. -It certainly 
should not be expected that the average 
of prices may slump back to anything 
like pre-war figures for some time to 
come. It required thirteen years after 
the Civil War for prices to get back to 
the starting point, and it is to be hoped 
and expected that there will be a 
gradual rather than too abrupt decline. 


Business Failures 


“In the readjustment we must ex- 
pect that, owing to the drop in prices, 
the curtailed buying demand, and other 
reasons, business failures will develop 
more rapidly, and this is already in evi- 
dence. There are already a number of 
firms and corporations which have been 
obliged to be taken over, or their posi- 
tion protected, by their banks, and this 
condition may increase around the first 
of the year, but it is good policy for 
bankers to protect those which are 
sound and deserving of credit, and in 
this way the hardships which have 
characterized previous crises may be 
lessened. Additional burdens will be 
thrown on the credit departments of our 
corporations, and in the readjustment 
there should be a co-operation between 
creditors to save those who are worthy 
of saving, to liquidate those who are 
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A Page of Happy Couples 





Mr. and Mrs. George Allen, J 
Wiss & Sons Co. 





‘ Mr. and Mrs. George Walter 
Mr. and Mrs, F. 8S. Kretsinger, Ameri- + Davis, “ee Cutlery 
0. 


can Fork & Hoe Co. 





Nest 





/’ 


Col. William H. Lockwood 
and wife, yy 3 H. Graham 
€ 





; ; , ’ Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Yoder, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Pack- 
ard, Reading Hardware Co. Burhans png al 5 Inc., Syra- 





Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Roberts, Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Plumb, Inc.; Mrs. F. R. Plumb, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Gross, 
Mansfield, Ohio Sr. Kruse Hdw. Co., Cincinnati 
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General Irby Bennett and W. G. Yantis 
not, but to have the liquidation handled 
on a fair and equitable basis, so as to 
give those in trouble a square deal 
ruther than to have some one house 
attempt to secure an undue advantage 
over other equally deserving creditors. 

“The members of this Convention are 
vitally interested in the future of prices 
for iron and steel products and in this 
connection an exchange of views dur- 
ing the Convention days will be most 
helpful to all. That iron and steel 
prices must recede sooner or later is 
without question, but at the moment 
the opinion seems to be that price 
deflation will be gradual. Certain it is 
that there is a large vacuum in iron 
and steel products, hardware, etc., 
which was created by the war, and it 
will take probably months, if not a 
year or two, to bring the stocks of 
merchandise to anything near a normal 
amount of the pre-war period. 

“In connection with the stability of 
iron and steel during and since the 
war, it would seem simple justice to 
ncte the important part that the U. S. 
Steel Corporation has played in putting 
out firm prices in preventing a runaway 
market since the armistice, and by 


has outlined the situa- 

tion as it lines up at 
the present time in a most 
logical manner. He _ has 
dealt with every phase of ? 
modern day merchandising - 
of hardware and it was the 
general consensus of opinion 
of those who attended the 
convention that his remarks 
were of much value coming 
at the present trying times. 
We earnestly urge those who 
were not at the convention 
to read every line of this ex- 
ceptionally excellent address. 
It actually will mean money 
in your pocket. 


p RESIDENT TREMAN 
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maintaining a greater stability than 
had they adopted any other policy. ~ 
“We must acknowledge that at the 
moment there are many adverse factors 
at work which are depressing, but there 
is no reason for frenzy or undue alarm 
over the present conditions, which rep- 
resent a perfectly natural evolution. 


Favorable Factors 


“Let us consider some of the favor- 
able factors in the situation. 

“So long as European conditions 
continue unsettled it will affect our 
economic position, but apparently order 
has succeeded chaos and will ultimately 
prevail. Europe must have our products, 
especially raw materials, in quantities. 

“We will hold a part at least of the 
new export business which we have 
developed during the war period. We 
will have a rush of immigration, which 
will furnish us with cheap labor, thus 
kelping in reduction of production 


costs. 
“We are assured of the largest crop 
returns in our history. While the 





G. W. Barlow and Barney Moore, Barcalo 
gq. © 


Co, 


wheat crop is much lower than last 
year the United States Crop Report of 
Oct. 8 shows the corn yield to be larger 
by 90,000,000 bushels than any previous 
yield, and 300,000,000 bushels over last 
year. Oats are 200,000,000 bushels 
more than a year ago, and tobacco 90,- 
000,000 pounds larger than a year ago, 
and although they will be marketed at 
lower prices than prevailed last year 
the value of the crops will probably be 
close to $20,000,000,000, thus insuring 
a large purchasing power in the agri- 
cultural districts, 

“Domestic and retail trade will prob- 
ably continue good; certainly until 
after the Christmas trade is over. 

“While in industrial centers labor 
will not be as well employed as form- 
erly, nor wages probably as high in 
many sections, all kinds of labor will 
be in demand and at high wages for 
some time to come, with the accom- 
panying purchasing power. 

“The strained credit conditions of the 
past few months will be succeeded by 
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an easier situation soon, as the de- 
mands for crop moving are nearly 
satisfied. After the first of the year, 
if not before, interest rates will be 
lower and credit.more easily obtained. 

“If the price of building material 
recedes somewhat, as is now probable, 
during the spring months, we should 
have an era of pronounced building 
activity, as the country needs a build- 
ing era to supply the dearth, especially 
of houses. This should afford work at 
fair wages for many wage earners and 
keep prosperous, though at lower 
prices, dealers in building materials. 

“Confidence which has been shaken 
will probably be restored after election 
is over, and business will then begin to 
settle down on a sounder basis. 

“In many lines there is so great a 
scarcity of goods that it will take a 
long time to supply same, but we must 
expect it to be at a lower price level. 


Business Ethics 


“We had reached a point where our 
code of business ethics had improved 
much, and we should seek still further 
ideals. Trade practices which have be- 
come objectionable should be carefully 
scrutinized, put to the test, and thrown 
into the discard if not right. False and 
misleading labels, slack filled or under 
weight packages, and other similar 
matters, should be condemned, and the 
members of the Association represented 
here should, individually and collec- 
tively, stand for the highest interpreta- 
tion of fair and honorable dealing. 

“The manufacturers and distributors 
owe a duty to the public to produce 
the goods needed, to have distribution 
made in the most economical and 
serviceable way, and to have business 
conducted on the basis of giving to 
each and every man his just due; no 
more, no less, 

“The present situation calls for faith 
in one’s country, courage to act, the 
practice of economy both in individual 
and community life, willingness to 
labor to the fullest extent in the most 
efficient way, and with faith in God we 
can move forward to better and higher 
things without fear.” 





J. A. Farr and W. C. Farr, McKinney 
Mfg. Co. 
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Association Pays Tribute to 


Members Who Died During the Year 


F OLLOWING the president’s ad- 
dress the members rose while 
Secretary Fernley read the names of 
those who died during the year. 

George M. Herrick, Herrick Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Alfred W. Treadway, A. 
Treadway & Sons Hardware Co., Dubuque, 
Ja.; Frederick Orgill, Orgill Bros. & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Charles M. Hurst, More- 
house & Wells Co., Decatur, Ill.; Frank C. 
Jennings, Bruce & Cook, New York City, 
N. Y.; H. H. Rudd, The Geo. Worthington 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; William Baker Taylor, 
Baird Hardware Co., Gainesville, Fla.; Otto 
J. Frey, The George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Hardware and. Civilization 


The Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
then delivered an address on hard- 
ware in human civilization. Some 
of the striking phases of Dr. Con- 
well’s address were in effect that 
hardware has contributed in mani- 
fold ways to the progress of 
civilization in all of its aspects. It 
has been indispensable to the ex- 
plorer and the settler, to the invent- 
or and the farmer. It is the com- 
ranion of industry, and strides in 
the front rank of all the forces that 
aim to improve and add to the com- 
fort of the human race. 


Major Payne’s Address 


Following the Rev. Dr. Conwell, 
Major Frederick H. Payne, presi- 
dent of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, ad- 
dressed the joint meeting of job- 
bers and manufacturers. 


“It is the belief in New York and 
other financial centers that the peak of 
the credit strain has been reached and 
that money will begin to flow back to 


the financial centers very soon, and I. 


predict that both time and call money 
will be cheaper in 1921. 

“The rapid declines in raw materials, 
first of fur, silk and wool, followed by 





F. 8S. Kretsinger, American Fork & Hoe 
Co.; George E, King, King Hardware Co., 
Atlanta 


leather, rubber and cotton, resulting in 
price cuts in finished goods during the 
past few weeks, have given rise to some 
concern among those carrying large 
inventories accumulated before the de- 
cline set in. There is no question but 
that in many lines the writing down 
of inventories must be done on or be- 
fore Dec. 31 and it is bound to be a 
painful and costly operation. 

“The steel industry has been affected 
least of any, although every industry 


S, 





Secretary T. James Fernley, Philadelphia 


must go through more or less liquida- 
tion before we can look for a large 
volume of business. 

“Manufacturers of lines that have 
made the largest advances during the 
past two or three years will naturally 
have the farthest to fall. Manufac- 
turers that have not raised their prices 
more than the actual cost of the raw 
material and labor will make no change 
until conditions warrant. Labor will 
also have to take its turn, although 
possibly not to any great extent until 
the cost of living has actually been 
reduced. 


The Dawn of Prosperity 


“The other side of the picture are the 
tremendous crops that are being har- 
vested, which are really the backbone 
of the country. I believe as soon as 
business in this country has been thor- 
oughly liquidated, that we will have at 
least five years of the greatest pros- 
perity this country has ever seen, 

“When all is said and done, however, 
it is about time for America to con- 
sider sane prices for rent, clothing and 
food commodities; sane hours for a 
day’s labor, sane pay for same; sane 
spending and sane living; and in brief, 
to come back to earth again.” 


F. D. Mitchell, secretary and 
treasurer of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, was the next speaker, 
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J. E. Booth, Robeson Cutlery ¥. 
Gillan, Ontario Knife Co. 





and was followed by Geo. E. King, 
president of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. Mat- 
thias Ludlow and Herbert P. 
Sheets, president and secretary of 
the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, were next introduced, 
followed by Colonel Robert Starke, 
president-elect of the Canadian 
Hardware Association, who spoke 
optimistically about business pros- 
pects for the next year. He was 
followed by James Hardy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian As- 
sociation. 

The next association officials in- 
troduced to the meeting were E. J. 
McCarthy and A. H. Chamberlin, 
president and secretary of the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
meet in executive session at 2.30 
p. m. 

Tuesday evening the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the General Supplies Divi- 
sion, which rendered the country in- 
valuable service during the war in 
the purchase of hardware supplies 
for the army and navy, held a ban- 
quet at the Marlborough-Blenheim at 
which Major G. H. Richards pre- 
sided. W.H. Graham, who organized 
the General Supplies Division in 
1918 and Major George H. Simmonds 
were the principal speakers. A more 
detailed report will appear in a later 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

President Treman called the fifth 
session of the association to order 
Thursday morning and* Secretary 
Fernley referred to a_ resolution 
passed at the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers held at New York 
on May 17, 18 and 19 last in refer- 
ence to proposed deep waterways. 

Mr. Fernley stated that this mat- 
ter had been referred to a committee, 
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D. V. O’Connor, National Bulletin; E. Preble Harris, The Payson 


Mfg. Co.; Roy L, Rogers, Payson Mfg. Co.; J. H. 


De Arment, 


Champion Tool Co.; Rivers Peterson, National Bulletin 


of which Mr. Darby was chairman. 
Mr. Darby stated that the committee 
had prepared a resolution on this 
subject, which he presented, and 
which indorsed the work that is now 
being done to develop the waterways, 
harbors, intercourse canals and per- 
manent highways, and urged Con- 
gress to take speedy action on all 


such measures. The motion was 


unanimously carried. 
Nail and Wire Situation 
The chairman announced the first 
speaker, J. G. Deericks, of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., who spoke on the 
nail and wire situation. Mr. Deericks 
said in part: 


The Nail and Wire Situation 


oT HE nail and wire situation is 

_ closely related to the general busi- 
ness situation, and, of course, moves es- 
pecially with the trend of the market for 
steel products. Perhaps few realize the 
magnitude of the business in wire prod- 
ucts. In the year 1916—a year of 
capacity production—approximately 3,- 
500,000 tons of wire products were 
manufactured. This was about 11 per 
cent of the total production of finished 
steel made in that year. Wire products 
exceeded the tonnage of structural 
shapes, pipe, rails, sheets, and tin plate, 
and was only surpassed by the tonnage 
of merchant bars and plates. During 
the past three or four years there has 
been a serious shortage of the very 
essential goods—nails and wire—that 
we are discussing to-day. 


Causes of Shortage 


“The decline in production began in 
the fall of 1917, synchronously with the 
regulation of prices by the War Indus- 
tries Board. The price fixed on wire 
nails by the Government was too low to 
afford a reasonable profit, consequently 
the manufacturers, generally, curtailed 
production of wire nails for the domes- 
tic market to the minimum, and right 
down to this day, production has never 
recovered. In 1918 wire nails were not 
given high ratings by the Priorities 
Committee, so their production lan- 
guished and the manufacturers were 
learning that other wire products could 
be sold at a fair profit, so against a 
loss or little or no profit on wire nails. 


I believe that a number of the leading 
producers of wire nails made absolutely 
no profit on their domestic sales of 
wire nails from the fall of 1917 to the 
spring of 1920, and I personally know 
one of them that showed ‘red figures.’ 

“Constantly advancing raw materials 
and supplies, rising wages, decreased 
efficiency of labor, together with re- 
stricted outputs of nail mills, steadily 
increased costs of production. At the 
present time the cost of producing a 
100 lb. keg of wire nails is 90 to 95 
cents over and above the cost of the 
wire from which the nails are made. 
The nail keg itself now costs about 30 
cents. Costs cannot come down until 
raw materials and supplies are cheaper 
and labor more efficient. The leading 
producers of wire and wire nails must 
arrange for their chief raw materials 
at least a year ahead so that no lower- 
ing of costs is in sight for some time 
to come. Labor may be liquidated, but 
the wage rates will be the last to be 
affected by any changes in business 
conditions. 

Prices 


“Selling prices are in the long run 
dependent upon the old fashioned in- 
exorable law of supply and demand. 
This law in its workings often ignores 
costs of production, an article really 
being worth in dollars and cents only 
what it will sell for in the market. 
After the armistice business halted. 
Men of large affairs believed that re- 
adjustment to peace conditions would 
be rapid and violent, that business 
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would. slow down and that drastic re- 
ductions in prices would be necessary 
to stimulate trade. The steel manufac- 
turers made two reductions in prices 
early in 1919. This action did not have 
the desired effect. It illustrated again 
the workings of supply and demand. | 

“In the early summer of 1919 the 
buying people woke up to the fact that 
there was an acute shortage of goods. 
A vigorous buying movement set in. 
Then came the steel strike in Septem- 
ber, 1919, which seriously crippled the 
industry until February, 1920, further 
accentuating the shortage of steel 
products. Then in April, 1920, the 
strike of railroad switchmen disrupted 
transportation for two months or more. 
Car shortage prevented shipments of 
goods already made. These interrup- 
tions to orderly business caused a 
veritable stampede of buyers who vio- 
lently bid prices up on themselves until 
some steel products, including wire 
nails, sold at ridiculously high premium 
prices. There is now a return to sanity 
and the premiums are disappearing. 
One of the most interesting as well as 
disquieting things in the wire and nail 
situation is the disparity in prices be- 
tween those of the leading interest and 
the other producers. In the long run 
these prices will come together, but it 
may be postponed for some: time. 
Supply and demand will take eare of 
that, however. 


The Outlook 


“Just at this time readjustment in 
niany lines has proceeded quite far, and 
bids fair to continue. It is difficult to 
forecast the nail and wire situation. 
There are many favorable aspects to 
the present general business conditions. 

“The business world, financial and 
commercial, is laying the foundation 
for healthy business conditions. I am 
satisfied that when the work of read- 
justment has been finished we will all 
have a large and prosperous trade and 
that there will be a large demand for 
nails and wire. The mere stocking up 
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of wire products represents a large 
trade.” 


The chairman next introduced 
Charles F. Rockwell, of the Miller 
Brothers Cutlery Co., who addressed 
the association on cutlery. 


Rockwell on Cutlery 


“A survey just now concluded for the 
purposes of this meeting evidences that 
a practically identical situation exists 
in the pocket knife, shear, straight 
blade razor, butcher knife and house- 
hold cutlery branches of the cutlery 
industry. 

“Production as a whole, with the ex- 
ception of razors, is not greatly in 
excess of the pre-war maximum. Con- 
siderable additions to plants and equip- 
nient have been made, but the acute 
scarcity of labor has up to this time 
prevented full utilization thereof. With 
increased opportunity for more dis- 
criminating selection of labor and the 
fuller employment of the added facil- 
ities above referred to production will 
increase, but gradually, for the creation 
of competent cutlery labor is a matter 
of time. 

“Importations of foreign made knives 
have naturally increased during the 
year, but the character and volume of 
the same are not such as to be an in- 
fluencing factor at present, nor will 
they be for some time to come. Such 
cutlery as has been imported has not 
been of recent manufacture, nor of a 
grade that would appeal to domestic 
buyers. In fact, much of this merchan- 
dise was collected promiscuously by 
American speculators and brought to 
this country in the hope of a quick turn- 
over. Conditions in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe are chaotic, prices 
for standard goods high, and the fluctu- 
ation in foreign exchange makes all 
purchases speculative. 

“Some cancellations or requests for 
deferred shipments have been received 
during the past month, very largely 
from the South. Deducting these, fac- 
tories generally throughout the indus- 
try report orders in hand sufficient to 
absorb their capacity for from four to 
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six months. So consistently has the 
demand exceeded the supply for the 
past four years that factory stocks are 
negligible. Responses to circular letters 
to the trade, requesting information as 
to specific classes of goods most re- 
quired, indicate there is little choice; 
that all lines are needed, stocks ex- 
hausted and sales prospects favorable. 


Expects No Recessions 


“Nothing in the present manufactur- 
ing situation justifies a prediction of 
lower prices. Costs since the first of 
this year have increased from 15 to 20 
per cent, and there is no indication that 
present standard of wages, working 
hours or cost of material may be re- 
duced in the near future. If the gen- 
eral labor situation becomes such that 
it is possible for factories to consider- 
ably increase the output per capita of 
those now employed, and gradually to 
replace at no greater expense less com- 
petent help with operatives more 
skilled, it may be possible to put into 
effect a revised schedule. 

“For months orders have been ac- 
cepted by many factories only on the 
basis of prices ruling at time of ship- 
ment. The management of these fac- 
tories keep in constant and accurate 
touch with all developments in the in- 
dustry and any decline which changed 
labor conditions might make possible 
would immediately be reflected in corre- 
spondingly reduced prices, and auto- 
matically every order thus entered 
would receive the benefit. 

“Nor are there indications that prices 
of raw materials, supplies and fuel will 
be immediately .lessened. The propor- 
tion of material to labor in the final 
cost of all cutlery articles is relatively 
so small that prices of such material 
must substantially decline before re- 
flecting a perceptible decrease in the 
ultimate cost of the manufactured 
article, so long as present rates for 
labor are maintained. 

“When the labor supply will warrant, 
it is probable that the industry gener- 
ally will seek to restore extra finishes 
and to extend a wider selection of 
varieties. Both will increase manufac- 
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turing cost, but are desirable from the 
trade standpoint. 

“To sum up, production 
hind demand; wholesale and _ retail 
stocks are short; general sales pros- 
pects good, and no present indication of 
price recession. It would, therefore, 
seem good judgment that cutlery speci- 
fications covering requirements up to 
July 1 be promptly placed. Admittedly, 
there is a present tendency to “tread 
water” until election results are known. 
Business will then improve, or there 
will be no business. Either such de- 
clines in commodities as are necessary 
will come in a gradual and well ordered 
manner, or inevitably the bottom must 
drop out of everything. Most of us 
have faith to believe that it will be the 


is still be- 


former. It is essential that the jobber 
have goods in stock, or he will lose 
orders to manufacturers who now 
solicit business from the retail trade 
direct, or to other factories who, 
through loss of business from the 


jobber, may be influenced also to seek 
the retail field.” 

The next speaker was A. G. Kim- 
ball, of Landers, Frary & Clark, who 
spoke on the subject of electrical ap- 
pliances. Mr. Kimball said in part: 

Electrical Goods 

“Out of the war, and the reconstruc- 
tion period that followed it, three great 
factors have arisen that have not only 
affected our domestic life, but have con- 
tributed ‘largely to our commercial 
prosperity by keeping busy to their 
fullest capacity factories that were ex- 
panded during the war to a point far 
beyond their normal production. 

“These three factors are the domestic 
servant problem, woman suffrage and 
prohibition. Over and above the gen- 
eral prosperity of the timgs, each has 
been in a measure responsible for the 
greatly increased demand which has 
developed during the past two years for 
household equipment of all classes—the 
most popular of which, because of their 
labor saving character, are the elec- 
trical specialties. 

“Through prohibition tremendous 
sums which have heretofore been ex- 
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pended for liquor have been diverted 
by the women for family purposes—no 
small part of which has gone into those 
things that have lessened their house- 
hold tasks and shortened their working 
days. In conveniences of this character 
electrical specialties are to be found in 
the first rank, especially washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, dish washers 
21d electric irons. Prohibition has also 
brought about more entertaining in the 
home and consequently more pride in 
the home, greatly resulting in an in- 
creased demand, not only for electrical 
devices in the semi-luxury class such as 
toasters, grills, waffle irons, coffee per- 
eclators and chafing dishes, but for 
other table appointments like silver- 
ware and fine cutlery as well. 

““Do it Electrically’ has become a 
national slogan and this growing de- 
mand has been quickly recognized by 
the manufacturers, who have exploited 
it through a great volume of advertis- 
ing in national magazines and trade 
papers—the net result of which has 
been, in spite of the greatly increased 
capacities, a demand far in excess of the 
supply on practically all household 
electrical speciaities. 

“The hardware trade has, as a whole, 
therefore, a wonderful opportunity to 
secure a much larger percentage of the 
total electrical specialty business than 
it has in the past. As a rule hard- 
ware dealers are better established in 
buying centers than are the electrical 
dealers. They have better stores, bet- 
ter windows and a better acquaintance 
with the consuming public and as time 
goes on they should be able to secure an 
increased share of the business. It is 
rcasonable to suppose that the develop- 
ment of this business will be done 
along the lines of least resistance and 
that the hardware dealer will buy his 
electrical specialties from the hardware 
jobber, and the electric dealer will in 
turn purchase from the electrical 
jobber, providing, of course (that the 
herdware jobber is properly organized 
to handle this business.” 

The association was next addressed 
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by C. J. Oxley, representing the 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. of New 
York. Mr. Oxley spoke at some 
length in reference to the method of 
his company in disposing of their 
product, and spoke in opposition to 
criticism on their methods of dis- 
tribution; also he stated that it was 
impossible for his company, under 
present conditions, to make any bet- 


ter prices to the jobbers than they 


were then offering. 

The chairman next introduced 
Robert H. Cowdery, representing the 
American Fork & Hoe Co., who spoke 
on the subject “Agricultural Tools.” 

The chairman, in the absence of 
S. Horace Disston and A. C. Gilbert, 
who were on the program, called on 
representatives of other manufactur- 
ers, who addressed the association 
briefly on general conditions. 

Fayette R. Plumb said: 


“T am ready to be just as brief as 
anybody wants. I have not thought of 
anything to say, because we feel that 
under present conditions you men are 
perhaps better able to judge about the 
future than we are. I recall a couple 
of years ago when our customers talked 
to us about prices and our deliveries, 
o: our costs, or on any similar subject, 
we took the position that we knew a 
great deal more about the situation 
than they did, because it was then dis- 
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tinctly a problem of production. I 
think that most of us must realize that 
that condition is changing to a certain 
extent and it is becoming more and 
more a question of demand. When the 
demand is the principal factor we 
naturally go to the fountain head of 
wisdom and ask our jobber customers 
what the demand is going to be and 
we think that they are apt to see 
changes in that respect before we do.” 


The association then took a recess 
until 2:30 p. m. 


Meeting of the Metal Branch 


HE Metal Branch of the asso- 
ciation was called to order by 
the chairman, W. H. Donlevy. Pres- 
ident Treman opened the meeting 
with a short address. He said in 
part: 
“There is everywhere a difference of 
opinion as to the future. We must 
recognize diverging viewpoints. Some 
think that we are not to have any re- 
duction of any moment in the price of 
iron and steel because of the conditions 
with which you are familiar, and to my 
nind the strongest argument upon that 
point is the fact that so large a propor- 
tion of the cost in metals depends upon 
labor, and any of you who feel 
there is to be an early decline in the 
price paid for labor—why you are fully 
justified in expecting that there will be 
lower prices soon in that commodity. 
The other viewpoint is that if we are to 
continue the present prices we, of 
course, will have to come back to a cer- 
tain sentiment that does prevail in the 
public mind at the present time—that 
price reductions all along the line must 
take place before we are to have any 
forward movement. To my mind the 
sensible thing to do is to move cau- 
tiously during the rest of this year; to 
realize that unless we have goods to a 
reasonable extent we cannot distribute 
them to our customers and so we are 
prepared to make reasonable contracts, 
and insofar as is just and equitable to 
expect to have some protection con- 


cerning them; but in any event, prob- 
ably within two or three months, or soon 
after the first of the year, the view- 
point as to the next three or six months 
will be clear—that we are to have de- 
clines in price. No one can doubt that 
we are to have failures, but itis 
no time for ultra-discouragement. It 
seems to me it is perfectly clear that 
we should keep clear heads and use 
good common sense, and if we do I be- 
lieve we will go through this period 
with less hardship than we have had 
in previous times.” 


Chairman Donlevy then introduced 
the various speakers assigned for the 
afternoon. ; 

Editor Iron Age Speaks 


Mr. George Smart, editor of The 
Iron Age, was first introduced, and 
he addressed the association on the 
general iron and steel situation. He 
said that the past few years had been 
the most memorable in the history of 
the iron industry. Important as was 
the part taken by iron in the Civil 
War, when the life of the Union was 
threatened, it was not as important 
as that of the great World War, when 
civilization itself was in danger, for 
in recent years, as never before, iron 
has been a decisive factor in warfare. 

Mr. Smart reviewed the period 
from 1907 to 1914 and then discussed 
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the Year of Prostration, 1914; the 
Year of Recovery, 1915; the Year of 
Prosperity, 1916; the Year of Pros- 
perity Continued, 1917; the Year of 
Prodigious War Effort, 1918; the 
Year of Troubles, 1919, and finally 
the Beginning of Readjustment, 
1920. In conclusion he said in part: 

“In spite, however, of the questions 
before us there is no cause for fear of 
@ panic or other very serious financial 
disturbances. There is almost universal 
confidence that the Federal Reserve 
Bank system will be of great value in 
preventing such financial troubles as 
have visited the country in earlier 
years. But more important than this 
is the positive conviction that when 
prices do descend to what in the opinion 
of the average buyer is a reasonable 
level, buying will be resumed and will 
continue very actively, so that the coun- 
try will be assured a long period of 
prosperity.” 

The Association was then ad- 
dressed by Richard L. Austin of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Business Outlook from the 
Banker’s Standpoint.” 

He said that the banker’s view 
of business conditions is naturally 
a composite one and that the rea- 
sons for business conditions as 
they exist to-day have been re- 
stated so often that they were fa- 
miliar to everybody. There is no 
necessity for unduly forcing any- 
thing, he said, and that the general 
financial condition of the country 
was essentially stable. 

John C. Howell of the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., then made 
an address on the subject of the 
Basic Factors That Control Price 
Movements, with Particular Refer- 
ence to Iron and Steel Products. 

Mr. Howell stated that a return 
to saner and more stable conditions 
is inevitable, and that in the period 
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ahead the necessity for keeping 
well informed about both general 
and specific business conditions 
was greater than ever. He also 
emphasized the fact that “price 
movements” are governed abso- 
lutely by the law of supply and de- 
mand. He pointed out that if 
knowledge is power accurate infor- 
mation of business factors is a sure 
and potent safeguard against the 
perils that beset the business man. 

R. L. McHale of David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., was the next speaker: He 
spoke on the use of zine for con- 
ductor pipe and eaves trough. His 
address was somewhat technical, 
and he urged jobbers to consider 
the merits of zine for conductor 
pipe and eaves trough. 

After a general discussion and 
the settlement of the business of 
the meeting the Metal Branch ad- 
journed. 


Closing Session 


The eighth session of the conven- 
tion was called to order by Presi- 
dent Treman at 10:30 Friday morn- 
ing. The first order of businéss 
was the report of the Auditing 
Committee, Mr. Donlevy, Chairman. 
The report showed a substantial 
balance in the treasury and that 
the committee had found the books 
in a satisfactory condition. 

The report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Mr. McIntosh, the head of the 
organization, having in charge the 
legislation looking towards one 
cent letter postage, then addressed 
the association and outlined the 
work being done by that organiza- 
tion. Mr. McIntosh felt confident 
that ultimately their efforts would 
result in one cent letter postage. 

President Treman called for the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, A. D. Clinch, Chairman, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

The association then took up the 


consideration of matters of an 
executive character. 
The President then introduced 


W. B. Munroe of Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co., who spoke on “The 
Improvement of Credit Conditions.” 


Munroe on Credit 


“Commercial credit means the ex- 
change of merchandise or money for a 
promise to refund or repay at some 
definite future time. 

“Each creditor collects what is due 
him, so that he in turn may satisfy 
his creditors, and the question of terms 
must therefore be carefully consid- 
eed also in the extension of credit, and 
be so fixed that the merchant or manu- 
facturer shall receive returns on what 
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he sells in time to properly meet his 
maturing debts or obligations. 

“Now, gentlemen, please remember I 
am not advocating a change in sales 
terms at this time, as the remedy for an 
improvement of credit conditions, but 
I do wish to go on record that insistence 
upon the faithful observance of our 
present terms of sale will head us in 
the right direction and bring us into 
closer and better standing with our 
customers. 

“A debtor usually gets twice angry, 
once when he is asked to pay, and the 
second time when he has to pay. Why 
not, therefore, have it clearly under- 
stood when the debt is made that settle- 
ment of the obligation must be made 
at maturity, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred I am convinced and 
believe we will have more satisfied cus- 
tomers, and a larger volume of profit- 
able business for us all? 

“The ideal condition may never be 
reached, when payment for goods will 
be made promptly at maturity, when 
each customer will pay and neither ask 
nor expect favors, but I do believe and 
know we can improve our credit condi- 
tions very materially by efficient co- 
operation and effective methods of col- 
lecting our accounts receivable. 

“In that way we can at least reduce, 
if not entirely eliminate, the abuse of 
sales terms, which has become one of 
the great evils of our commercial 
activities in the present day business. 

“Sell merchandise and not terms is 
my solution to the problem which con- 
fronts us for ‘The Improvement of 
Credit Conditions.’ ” 


Mr. F. O. Schoedinger of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, offered the following 
resolution: 


“RESOLVED, That the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Hardware Association, while recog- 


nizing the necessity for the continuance 
of relatively high taxes, goes on record 
as being in favor of the prompt repeal 
of the present unjust and uncertain 
system of income and excess profits 
taxes and intructs our officers to take 
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all possible steps to secure the prompt 
enactment of more equitable Federal 
revenue legislation.” 


The resolution was unanimously 
adopted after a brief discussion. 


Election of Officers 


The Committee on Nominations 
reported and recommended the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing 
year: 

For President—A. H. Decatur, 
Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-President—Brace Hay- 
den, San Francisco, Cal. 

Second Vice-President—F. A. 
Heitmann, Houston, Tex. 

Newly elected members of the 
Executive Committee: 

W.H. Donlevy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Jewett, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee was adopted and the of- 
ficers nominated duly elected by 
acclamation as officers for the en- 
suing year. 

The newly elected President was 
escorted to the rostrum and warmly 
thanked the association for the 
honor conferred upon him. Mr. 
Brace Hayden, who was re-elected 
vice-president, was not present. 

The closing feature of the meet- 
ing was the presentation to the re- 
tiring President, Mr. Treman, of a 
beautiful silver dish by the mem- 
bers in acknowledgment of his 
valuable services. 

Mr. A. D. Clinch made the pre- 
sentation address as follows: 


“We have had honorable and accept- 
able presidents of our association, and 
all who have filled the position have 
appreciated its duties and responsi- 
bilities. Two years ago the nominating 
committee presented for your suffrage 
the name of him who has conducted the 
affairs of our association through un- 
usual trying conditions, with a measure 


of success gratifying to every member. 
He possessed a reserve bank of solid 
common sense and unusual financial in- 
formation, and has not been sparing in 
imparting same to us to our great ad- 
vantage. We cannot repay him for 
this except through expressions of our 
absolute confidence in him, mingled 
with a love all feel for him. The only 
sad note in connection with these ex- 
pressions is that to-day his tenure of 
office expires and he will retire as our 
presiding officer; but he is not to be 
permitted to retire without carrying 
with him a tangible evidence of the 
above expressions and it is my fond 
privilege of having been asked by the 
executive committee to present to you, 
Mr. Treman, this piece of silver, typical 
of the sterling character recognized in 
you by all your associates.” 

Retiring President Treman in re- 
ply expressed his deep thanks of 
appreciation of the courtesy shown 
him. 

Secretary Fernley urged upon the 
members to keep in touch with his 
office and avail themselves of the 
facilities offered for the success- 
ful conduct of their business dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The convention then adjourned 
sine die. 

The American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association passed the 
following resolution: 

“Be it resolved by the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
that we favor the maintenance of our 
present system of weights and meas- 
ures in general use and express our 
opposition to proposed legislation which 
would make the Metric System com- 
pulsory and prohibit the use of our 
present units.” 

The officers’ committees of the 
Manufacturers’ Association elected 
for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 


President: W. D. Biggers, The Con- 
tinental Co., Detroit, Mich. Vice-presi- 
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dents: Murray Sargent, Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Isaac Black, Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
and J. G. O’Brien, Caldwell Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Three members 
Executive Committee nominated for 
three year term: W. A. Graham, 
Wallingford Mfg. Co., Wallingford, 
Vt.; Chairman Charles M. Power, U. S. 
Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Robert G. Thompson, Lufkin Rule 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. Two members 
Executive Committee nominated for one 
year term: Joseph M. Hottel, Delta 
File Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. 
Sanborn Smith, Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Nominating Committee: Robert Gar- 
land, chairman, Garland Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. H. Taylor, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., New York City, 
N. Y.; Hobart Ames, Ames Shovel & 
Tool Co., Boston, Mass.; C. K. Ander- 
son, American Wire Fabrics Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. E. Carnahan, Carnahan 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Harry B. Curtis, Bridgeport Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; S. Horace 
Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. D. Latty, Kirk- 
Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; John 
M. Williams, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Resolutions Committee: F. S. Kret- 
singer, chairman, American Fork & 
Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. 
Matthai, National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Kim- 
ball, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
who continue in office are: H. C. At- 
kins, E. C. Atkins & Co., Ine., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Crowdery, 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; S. M. Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
B. H. Swift, The Jackson Shear Co., 
I'remont, Ohio. 


Westerners Arrive on Chicago Special 


Most of the western delegates 
—and there were fully 200 of them 
—with their wives and guests trav- 
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eled from Chicago to Atlantic City 
by special train which arrived on 
schedule shortly after ten o’clock 
Monday night. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad had made frantic efforts 
to run a special train, but, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, they lost 
out completely and were only able 
to corral seven delegates, to match 
against the Chicago Special’s two 
hundred. A banquet was served on 
board the train and all of the west- 
ern delegates were lavish with 
their praises of the way the trip 
was conducted. 

Among the many interesting fea- 
tures of the great Atlantic City 
Convention was the large number 
of ladies present. Practically all 
of the ladies at Atlantic City dur- 
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ing the week of the Convention 
that were distinctively attractive to 
the eye were the wives, daughters 
and relatives of hardware men at- 
tending the convention. 


Entertainments for the Ladies 


Special arrangements were made 
for entertaining the ladies. Tues- 
day night a banquet was held in 
one of the dining rooms of the 
Marlborough-Blenheim by the 
Alumni Association of the General 
Supplies Division, which was or- 
ganized by W. H. Graham during 
the war to establish a central pur- 
chasing bureau for hardware sup- 
plies for the army and navy. G. H. 
Richards, president of the Alumni 
Association, presided. A large num- 
ber of ladies were present and the 
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banquet was one of the notable suc- 
cesses of the convention. 

Wednesday night a ball was held 
in the Blenheim ballroom which 
a large number of both jobbers and 
manufacturers with their wives 
and daughters’ attended. The 
gowns of the ladies were unusually 
beautiful and the variety of styles 
were more attractive and numerous 
than ever. 

The Ladies’ Card Party was held 
in the Ohio Avenue Hall of the 
Blenheim Thursday afternoon, and 
in the evening there was an “At 
Home” in the Blenheim Exchange. 

Most of the delegates attending 
the Convention left Atlantic City 
Friday afternoon and evening al- 
though quite a few stayed over the 
week end. 


The Business Outlook from the Banker’s Standpoint 


HE banker’s view of business condi- 

tions is naturally a composite one. 
He is in touch with all kinds of business; 
he gets the hardware man’s views, the 
wool man’s, the textile manufacturer’s, 
and all others, his picture is brightened 
or shaded as these various views affect 
him. 

Just now, if he based his views on 
what he hears from the hardware men, 
his outlook would be pleasing, because 
the manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers report their business, in all its de- 
tails, is good and prospects are satis- 
factory. There is immediate necessity 
for much new construction, which nat- 
urally means much business for you. 
These conditions exist to a large extent 
ii the iron and steel industry as well. 
On the other hand the manufacturer of 
cotton goods would tell him that busi- 
ness is very dull and the prospects any- 
thing but bright. As you well know, he 
would receive a _ similar impression 
from the men in the automobile busi- 
ness and all of its allied industries, also 
from those in the leather bus’ness, and 
so he might hear from all branches of 
business, and his view would be colored 
by every one of them. 

In considering the banker’s attitude, 
it-must be borne in mind that the 
banker, and in using the term banker, 
I mean those men conducting loaning 
operations with whom you come in con- 
tact, namely, the officers of our banks 
of discount and deposit, has larger quick 
liabilities than any other class of busi- 
ness men. The merchant or manufac- 
turer with a capital of $1,000,000 may 
run his liabilities up to a million dollars, 
but he is approaching then the reason- 
able limit of his borrowing power. 
Whereas a bank with a capital of 
$1,000,000 frequently has debts in the 
form of deposits of eight, ten or even 
more millions of dollars. The banker is 
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never free from the sense of responsi- 
bility incident to these liabilities—un- 
like your liabilities, his are largely pay- 
able on demand, and he must keep his 
institution at all times in a condition 
te meet such demands. He also must 
be prepared to meet the reasonable re- 
quirements of his customers for addi- 
tional lines of credit. Those two obliga- 
ticns always confront the banker, con- 
sequently his investments of de- 
positors’ funds should be 100 per cent 
good. Hence the necessity for the 
greatest care in extending credit. He 
must have convincing evidence that the 
borrower of bank credit is going to be 
able to repay. He must have complete 
information as to business conditions 
aud prospects, and his reactions from 
the indications of the approach of ad- 
verse business conditions must be 
prompt. 

The reasons for the conditions which 
exist in the business world to-day have 
been stated and restated until I know 
they are familiar to you, so I will not 
repeat them, but simply note the result, 
which is an unbalanced condition—a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium, and the al- 
ternatives are a complete upset or a 
return to equilibrium. In Japan prices 
became so extreme and the oscillation 
went so far that. they have had, and 
are having severe times there. That 
country had prospered greatly during 
the war—its industries were extended, 
its credit and currency greatly ex- 
panded. They did not appreciate the 
effect of the termination of the war, 
they did not slow down their activities. 
They evidently thought they could go 
on indefinitely expanding and enlarg- 
ing and building up their enterprises. 
They were warned by their bankers, but 
apparently thought that there was no 
limit to credit, that their banks would 
never refuse their applications for loans. 


Finally, however, the Bank of Japan dit 
call a halt, but too late, and trouble 
fcllowed. In Cuba the great decline in 
the price of raw sugar has brought 
about a financial disturbance there. 
But there is not going to be any upset 
in this country. Fortunately there is 
nothing lacking in the condition of 
American business enterprises or any- 
thing unsound in its economic struc- 
ture, and the banker has no fear of any 
disturbance in this country similar to 
those in Japan and Cuba. We are get- 
ting back to the equilibrium, and are 
moving toward it faster than many 
thought we could. 

Present conditions result from defi- 
nite causes, however obscure. During 
the war and for some time after the 
business and industries of the United 
States were subject to and under the 
absolute control of the Government. 
Things were done which in effect tried 
to suspend the operations of the law of 
supply and demand. We were told 
what to produce, and the prices of many 
of our commodities were fixed. The 
war brought us face to face with many 
difficult and new problems, but the su- 
preme authority, not being bothered by 
competition or opposition, solved most 
of them with apparent ease. Now the 
centrol of the Government has been re- 
leased and business is subject to the 
action of economic laws. As an in- 
stance of what the release of Govern- 
ment control means, it might be noted 
that the price of wheat dropped 9c. a 
bushel some days ago, but on that day 
the English Government raised the em- 
bargo against shipments of wheat from 
India. 

I believe it is not out of place here 
to say that there was some misappre- 
hension as to the supply of goods. It 
was the general impression that owing 
to the difficulty in production and the 
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urgent demand for all kinds of merchan- 
dise, stocks were at the minimum, no 
distributor had a full supply, and goods 
were being consumed as fast as pro- 
duced, hence, it was thought, that the 
cessation in buying, which began last 
spring, would not have any permanent 
effect on prices or the consumption of 
goods—purchases were simply being de- 
ferred and would have to be made later, 
that the demand for goods would be 
urgent again, and the supply insuffi- 
cient. Now it is known that stocks of 
goods are very much larger than an- 
ticipated, there are surplus stocks in 
almost all lines and in those for which 
demands were the greatest, such as 
leather, wool and silk, there seems to 
be the greatest supply. 

The possibility of suffering from the 
scarcity of foods, of which much was 
heard last spring, has been met by na- 
ture with most bountiful crops. Locally, 
in some kinds of garden truck a great 
deal more has been produced than can 
be used, and has gone to waste. The 
corn crop is probably the largest ever 
raised and all other grains and cotton 
have been produced in great abundance. 
The farmers of Kansas have had the 
remarkable experience of reaping from 
about one and a quarter million acres, 
which they did not seed, a crop of 18,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels of the 
finest kind of wheat, on which they 
realized about $40,000,000. A banker 
from Texas stated last week that that 
State already has in sight a crop of 
cotton exceeding 3,000,000 bales, and if 
clear weather continued for a few days 
longer it would exceed 3,500,000 bales. 

The harvesting and marketing of 
crops always increases the demands 
for credit and places more or less strain 
on the banks. Last spring, due to the 
expanded condition of the banks, there 
was some concern as to how the funds 
for crop moving purposes in the fall 
were to be supplied. The reserves of 
the banks had been declining for 
months; very great demands were be- 
ing made upon them for rediscounts, 
and in view of this last December, and 
several times since, the Federal Re- 
serve banks were compelled to raise 
their discount rates. In the way of an 
explanation I should say that in order 
to facilitate Government borrowing the 
policy had been to keep discount rates 
as low as possible and the policy may 
have made credit for commercial pur- 
poses too easy. Early in the fall there 
was a feeling that rates should be 
raised in order to protect the bank re- 
serves, action, however, was deferred 
until December by which time the com- 
bined reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks had fallen to 44.5 per cent, 
bringing them dangerously near to the 
minimum reserves allowed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve act. The demands for 
credit were exhausting the supply, and 
the usual method of protecting it—that 
of putting up of the rates of discount 
was applied; that is, the raising the 
price or cost of the thing a bank has 
to sell, namely,.credit. This action did 
have an effect on business, it could not 
do otherwise. But it exercised a whole- 
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some control of credit, and probably 


‘averted, in this country, serious times 


such as have been experienced in Japan 
and now on a smaller scale in Cuba. 

For several months letters to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
on business conditions frequently have 
referred to the effect of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks’ action in connection with 
the control of credit, as having been a 
check on business and a cause of reces- 
sions in prices, and the Federal Re- 
serve System has been criticized for it 
and, I think, unjustly. 

In this connection I would like to 
quote from a recent speech of Governor 
Harding of the Federal Rerserve Board, 
delivered in Cleveland. He says: 

“The experience of the past four 
years has demonstrated the expan- 
sive power of the Federal Reserve 

System, but an elastic system of Fed- 

eral reserve bank credit and note 

issue implies capacity to control, and 
power, not only to expand, but to 
curtail as well. The ability of the 

System to check undue expansion and 

to induce normal and healthy liquida- 

tion by the application of approved 

banking methods is still on trial. I 

think the verdict of time will be in 

favor of the System.” 

That the effect of the banks’ action 
was only to control credit and not to 
curtail it is indicated by the statement 
issued on Saturday by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, showing that 800 member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
between Jan. 22 and Oct. 1, increased 
their total loans for agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial purposes by an 
amount exceeding $1,800,000,000. 

“This great increase in the credit 
extended to their customers has in 
the main been made possible by 
the accommodation extended member 
banks by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

“During the same period the twelve 

Federal Reserve Banks have _ in- 

creased their holdings of agricultural 

and commercial paper by more than 
$500,000,000, and from Jan. 23 to 

Oct. 1. 1920. increased their issue of 

Federal reserve notes by over $460,- 

000,000. At the same time, Federal 

Reserve Banks having surplus funds 

have extended accommodations to 

Federal Reserve Banks in agricul- 

tural and live stock districts by 

means of rediscounts, aggregating on 

Oct. 1 over $225,000,000.” 

Prices have declined and in some 
lines the decline continues. I think I 
am safe in saying that to bankers gen- 
erally this was not unexpected, neither 
was it to men engaged in other lines of 
business, as we had knowledge, as early 
as last fall, that some were curtailing 
their commitments and arranging to 
reduce their operations in anticipation 
of a change in business conditions. The 
fall in prices, however, was apparently 
unexpected by the agriculturalists, and 
last week the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Federal Keserve Board were 
called upon by delegations from agri- 
cultural organizations all over the 
United States, pleading that something 
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be done to provide farmers with the 
funds with which to carry their cotton 
and grain until they could realize high- 
er prices for them. As you have been 
informed, through the papers, this 
proposition was rejected as unsound 
and the impression conveyed that the 
regulation of price level is not one of 
the functions of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Why should a decline in the prices of 
commodities or in wages, at this time, 
surprise anyone? The wages and prices 
prevailing before the war were estab- 
lished by communities doing their work 
and living under normal conditions and 
should suggest that they were as nearly 
economically correct as could be—world 
conditions established the price of 
wheat, cotton, lumber, etc. The great 
war made demands for goods and serv- 
ices absolutely beyond any previous con- 
ception and the result of it was the es- 
tablishment of prices of all kinds of 
commodities, goods and wages far 
above the normal, and heretofore only 
approached in times of other wars. One 
of the effects of war is to raise prices, 
but extreme prices, established by such 
abnormal conditions, never have per- 
sisted, and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that price movements following 
the great war just ended should differ 
materially from such movements fol- 
lowing other wars, so the banker is not 
surprised, and is disposed to look upon 
the changes now taking place in prices 
as inevitable. 

While the decline in prices now tak- 
ing place may not have been unexpect- 
ed, they nevertheless cannot be taken 
with perfect equanimity. They do pro- 
duce more or less concern and anxiety, 
and the banker views the situation to- 
day as being feverish. That does not 
mean that he thinks, to use a human 
simile, that the patient is seriously ill. 
One does not worry unduly about a 
fever if one knows that it does not por- 
tend some fatal disease. In this case 
the heart is sound and acting well, the 
pulse is satisfactory, the trouble seems 
to be in the processes of digestion, and 
careful nursing is necessary. Deflation 
is always painful and the patient needs 
to be assured, not alarmed. Concerns 
with large inventories want to keep 
close to their financial friends. There 
may be further declines in prices, and 
I am not sure that the attitude of one 
of our largest merchants, as expressed 
to us a few days ago, is not the correct 
one, that is, that notwithstanding the 
fact that he was losing money every 
day on the décline in the price of mer- 
chandise he held, he hoped the decline 
would continue until a price was 
reached that everyone recognized as 
bottom, and then he would have a firm 
foundation on which to do business, 
any artificial pegging of prices or in 
terference with their natural trend in- 
troduced uncertainties that demoralize 
business. We do not want to lose our 
heads and act as though our wheat, 
corn, leather, sugar, etc., are not worth 
anything. There is no necessity for un- 
duly forcing anything. 
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The time has now come for the busi- 
ness world to quit chasing shadows and 
missing the substance, and get back to 
first principles. There may be pots of 
gold at the end of the rainbow but it 
will take real work to get them. The 
Ponzi swindle is but the usual after- 
math to periods of reckless and ex- 
travagant spending, and the amazing 
number of victims makes one despair 
that the commonest intelligence will 
ever characterize the great mass of any 
people. 

The frenzied period of spending is 
passed and a gradual return to saner 
times may be expected without undue 
disruption and but little disturbance of 
conservative business. There must 
come, however, willy, nilly, a more 
general recognition of the laws which 
control business affairs, a broader un- 
derstanding and more general applica- 
tion of those laws, and the steps by 
which this will be forced are already 
clearly defined. The manufacturer, ex- 
pectant of continued high profits, the 
workman insistent on the maintenance 
of present wage scales, the producer 
casting about for some artificial means 
to maintain markets are alike laboring 
under a delusion. There is nothing 
surer than the working of the laws of 
compensation. Flush times are fol- 
lowed by dull times. High profits but 
indicate a time of low profits or no 
profits at all. Storm is followed by 
calm, war by peace, trouble by happi- 
ness, the dark cloud always has a silver 
lining, faith and hope rise superior to 
doubt and despair. This is the order of 
and the spice of life, a continual con- 
flict which is the glory of the strong 
and the expectation of the wise. 

A return to saner and more stable 
conditions is inevitable, and in the 
period ahead only the well-informed 
will have sufficient power to rise above 
adverse conditions. “The times are 
ripe and rotten ripe for change,” a 
change where laws will rule and chance 
success become exceptional. It is only 
a civilization built on and supported by 
a ready acceptance of and deference to 
law that has ever survived. Others 
have been of mushroom growth which 
. the first test has swept into oblivion. 
Business cannot escape the obligation 
of conformity to laws any more than 
social or civil organizations. It is for 
the purpose of pointing out the general 
laws that control business, the factors 
which control prices and the conclusion 
to which the present status of those 
factors leads, that I am here to-day. 


The Controlling Laws 


Everything in the natural world is 
controlled by laws that are to all in- 
tents and purposes immutable. Were 
this not so the stately order and sta- 
bility in the universe could not exist. 
Indeed, the universe itself could not 
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stand were these fundamental laws, 
even for an instant, transgressed. Be- 
cause of this known constancy we can 
expect the daily revolutions of the 
earth around its axis and its yearly 
revolutions around the sun. Scientists 
can predict the periodicity of comets, 
the eccentricity of planets, can compute 
the ebb and flow of tides and the solar 
and lunar eclipses with marvelous pre- 
cision and accuracy. Within man him- 
self similar immutability in the laws 
of his being is illustrated from birth to 
death. The transgressions of the laws 
of health, whether through wilfulness 
or ignorance, are certain to bring their 
penalties swiftly and emphatically. 
These general laws men understand in 
some measure, but are powerless to 
counteract, change or nullify. 

When we come to the realm of civil 
law by which society is governed we 
often see transgressions without pun- 
ishments and repeals without serious 
results. Immutability here would re- 
sult in stagnation and decay. Civil 
laws must in their very nature change 
with conditions, as no man-made laws 
should operate to block the wheels of 
progress, stifle the voice of liberty or 
shackle men to the past. These laws, 
therefore, are flexible, made to be 
obeyed, but subject to improvement, 
amendment or repeal, as the necessities 
of men dictate. Civil law operates only 
in a limited field and cannot therefore 
nullify natural law. 

The laws of business, while in a cate- 
gory of their own, belong in essence to 
the first of these classes, which man 
cannot nullify or despite his many ma- 
chinations long obstruct from full and 
free operation. The general laws 
which control business are called eco- 
nomics, and their operation is seen in 
the production, distribution and market- 
ing of goods and services. All business 
to be successful and stable must con- 
form absolutely to the dictates of eco- 
nomic law. Interferences either by 
government restrictions, artificial short- 
ages or speculative hoarding must, in 
the nature of things, be temporary and 
yield eventually to the immutability of 
the law of supply and demand. The 
free operation of this law will control 
the flow and quantities of goods, will 
provide distribution facilities, dictate 
and regulate prices, punish profiteers 
and reward conservative business. Man- 
made laws operate in a limited field 
and can nullify economic law no more 
than natural law. 

Prices in themselves are but the ef- 
fects of this law in operation, and ef: 
fects dissociated from causes are sure 
to lead to false conclusions and conse- 
quent trouble. Prices then are effects, 
not causes, a truism perhaps, but a 
truth which should be borne in mind in 
these days when so much is heard 
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prices only relatively, and are, or are 
not high in obedience to the immutable 
laws which I shall here illustrate and 
discuss. 

It is unnecessary even to advert to 
the abtruse and technical verbiage of 
theorists and academicians. When sup- 
plies of goods are short and demand is 
normal, as it usually is, prices rise. 
When supplies of goods are short and 
demand is abnormal, as it sometimes is, 
prices rise proportionately higher. 


Supply and Demand 


When supplies of goods are plentiful, 
however, and demand is about normal, 
prices tend to fall. When supplies are 
plentiful and demand is subnormal, as 
it seldom is, goods become a drug on 
the market. This statement of princi- 
ple in the last analysis covers the whole 
question of price movement. Since, 
therefore, the factors that control price 
movements are included in the law of 
supply and demand, we will first exam- 
ine the indexes which measure the sup- 
ply of goods, and these indexes are in- 
fallible in determining the quantity 
available at any given time. In other 
words, we shall analyze and point out 
the factors which will serve as a guide 
to correct conclusions in illustrating the 
law of supply. These factors are of so 
much importance that they should al- 
ways be carefully watched and studied 
by executives who would be well in- 
formed and efficient. 

The quantity of goods available for 
consumption at any given time can al- 
ways be measured by the amount of 
basic raw materials which pass through 
manufacturing processes, and these 
basic materials may be grouped under 
three general headings. 

Group 1—Mineral products such as 
iron, copper, lead, coal, clay products 
and cement. Pig iron production is one 
of the best indexes of business condi- 
tions taken by itself. From 1903 tu 
1912 the rate of normal growth in pig 
iron production in the United States 
amounted to 6 per cent compounded 
yearly. If this rate had been main- 
tained through the period of the war 
the production in 1919 would have 
amounted to 44,200,000 tons; actual 
production in 1919, however, amounted 
only to 30,537,000 tons, a deficit of 13,- 
663,000 tons, which represents a con- 
siderable shortage of this important 
basic metal. Production in 1920 up to 
and including September has been at 
the rate of 3,053,000 tons a month, in- 
dicating an outturn for the year of 
36,636,000 tons, which is about 6,000, 
000 tons in excess of 1919, while some- 
what below 1916, 1917 and 1918, and 
10,000,000 tons below the outturn that 
would have been if the rate of normal 
growth had been maintained. From 
1891 to 1913 the rate of normal growth 
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thing else buried in every sale we make. 
on tin and terne plate combined 
amounts to 9% per cent compounded 
yearly. If this rate had been main- 
tained through the war period the pro- 
duction in 1919 would have amounted 
to 3,282,184,000 lbs. as against an ac- 
tual production in 1919 of 2,578,011,487 
lbs. While some improvement in pro- 
duction has developed in 1920, it seems 
quite impossible that 1920 productior 
will reach anywhere near the normal 
growth requirements. From 1890 to 
1913 the rate of normal growth in cop- 
per production in the United States 
amounted to 6%4 per cent. This rate 
if maintained through the war period 
would have produced in 1919 786,460 
long tons as against a much smaller 
production. For the first six months 
in 1920 production amounted _ to 
310,000 long tons. From 1890 to 1913 
lead production increased at the rate 
of 4% per cent compounded yearly, 
which if continued through 1919 would 
have produced 532,993 tons as against 
an actual production of 431,000 tons. 
Coal production for the period of 1890 
to 1913 increased at the rate of 5% per 
cent compounded yearly, which if con- 
tinued through the war would have pro- 
duced in 1919, 712,000,000 tons, as 
against actual production of 490,000,- 
000 tons, showing a deficit of 222,000,- 
000 tons approximately. Production 
for 1920 up to and including the week of 
Oct. 2, amounts to 404,000,000 tons, 
which is greater than the production 
for the same time of last year, and at 
a monthly rate is in excess of the last 
four years. Cement production from 
1890 to 1913 showed a rate of normal 
growth of 11 per cent, which if con- 
tinued through the war would have 
produced 167,500,000 bbls. in 1919, as 
against actual production of 80,287,000 
bbls., or a deficit of 87,213,000 bbls. 
It is very evident from these figures 
that a real shortage of these commodi- 
ties exists to-day, measured even by a 
normal demand, as with the exception 
of copper all other commodities are 
below their normal increases though 
some improvement in each has taken 
place through 1920. 

Group 2—Animal products such as 
wool, silk, hides and meat products gen- 
erally. Wool production has about 
maintained its normal growth and at 
present the world’s supply is more 
than adequate to meet the world’s cur- 
rent requirements. The production of 
silk has been fairly well maintained up 
to a normal standard, as have hides and 
meat products for the most part. The 
factor in this group which has ac- 
counted for the rise in prices has not 
been the scarcity of raw materials, 
therefore, but an unusually heavy de- 
mand for manufactured products, 
coupled with great purchasing power 
and unusual difficulties in distribution. 

Group 8—Vegetable or agricultural 
products such as cotton, rubber, jute, 
the grains, herbs and roots, forest prod- 
ucts for lumber and paper. Cotton in 
the United States over the period of 
1890 to 1913 shows a rate of normal 
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growth of 2% per cent, which if con- 
tinued through the war would have 
produced 16,200,000 bales, as against 
an actual production of approximately 
10,696,000 bales in 1919, or a deficit of 
approximately 5,500,000 bales. The cot- 
ton crop for 1920 will be in excess of 
the last five years, and combined with 
a better crop in India and a normal 
crop in Egypt should furnish sufficient 
raw cotton for the spinning capacity 
of the world through 1921 that is likely 
to be busy. Rubber production in the 
world was practically stationary from 
1860, when it was looked upon largely 
as a curiosity, to 1911 when the auto- 


mobile tire demand first began to be 


felt in the markets for this commodity. 
In 1911 the world’s production 
amounted to about 75,000 tons and has 
grown steadily and rapidly until last 

















Charles M. Power, chairman executive com- 
mittee, American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association 
year, when the production approxi- 
mated 340,000 tons. The outlook for 
supply is one of great promise, as in 
1912 a greatly increased acreage of 
rubber trees was planted, which are 
now at their most fruitful bearing age, 
and larger and larger supplies of rub- 
ber, especially the. plantation grades, 
will be available for world consump- 
tion. The uses for rubber, however, 
have largely expanded and it is very 
probable that still further expansion of 
production will have to be made in or- 
der to meet requirements in the next 
five years. As a result of this enor- 
mous increase in production prices of 
rubber have fallen considerably below 
the pre-war demand. The present rub- 
ber markets are seriously affected by 
a great decline in demand and a prob- 
able surplus of world supply. Prices 
are in consequence well below the pre- 
war level. The normal growth of the 
wheat crop from 1890 to 1913 was the 
rate of 2% per cent, which in 1919 
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would have amounted to 872,409,000 
bushels; but actual production exceed- 
ed this amount by 68,578,000 bush- 
els. The production for 1920 amounts 
to 770,000,000 bushels as against 894,- 
000,000 bushels had the normal in- 
crease been maintained. Corn produc- 
tion increased yearly over the same 
period at the rate of 1% per cent and 
the normal for 1919 would have 
amounted to 2,715,500,000 bushels, 
whereas the actual was over 200,000,- 
000 bushels in excess of this amount. 
The corn crop for 1920 amounts t 
3,130,000,000 bushels and constitutes a 
record crop. If the rate of norma: 
growth had been maintained the crop 
would have been 2,763,000,000 bushels, 
which places the actual crop above the 
normal increase for the period of 1890- 
1913. Lumber production for the years 
preceding the war amounted to around 
38,000,000,000 ft. per year, whereas in 
the last few years the production would 
scarcely average 30,000,000,000 ft. Pro- 
duction of lumber in 1920 will probably 
show a somewhat better position than 
that of recent years, but in all proba- 
bility will be well below what even a 
normal demand will require. 

Taking, therefore, the raw material 
situation, in the aggregate, the gen- 
eral production of the war years has 
been considerably below the level of 
the world’s normal requirements. This 
has been one of the fundamental causes 
of the radical rise in prices, and im- 
proved production through this year has 
been an effective factor in the recent 
breaks in prices. It is not a difficult nor 
expensive proposition to keep informed 
as to the status of production of basic 
materials at any given time. The 
sources of such information are many 
and are easily accessible, and indicators 
of supplies of materials are one of the 
greatest factors which indicate the 
trend of prices. 

We come now to the discussions of 
the factors which illustrate the law of 
demand, and this law is illustrated un- 
der five general headings which cover 
the channels through which goods pass 
into ultimate consumption. These are 
given as follows without any regard 
to their ranking importance: 

1—Government buying. 

2—Railroad and public utility buy- 
ing. 

3—Building requirements. 

4—Retail trade. 

5. Exports. 

1. Government Buying.—The extent 
of government buying, not only of our 
own government but of foreign govern- 
ments, through the war period is fairly 
well shown by the increase in the 
world’s debts. In 1913 the national 
debts of the world approximated $40,- 
000,000,000, which in 1920 had grown 
to $265,000,000,000. Our own govern- 
ment in the thirty months ending 
March, 1920, had collected in taxes and 
loans and spent a larger sum than in 
the previous fifty-five years. The pur- 
chasing power represented by the enor- 
mous debts of the world rapidly ab- 
sorbed for war purposes all the reserve 
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stocks of goods held in every country. 
Not only so, but manufacturing capac- 
ity was seriously overtaxed to maintain 
the growing burden of war require- 
ments through 1917 and 1918, with the 
result that much of the world’s machin- 
ery was worn out, and until replaced 
will constitute a serious handicap to in- 
creasing production. Considerable im- 
provement in the matter of replacing 
wornout machinery has been made in 
the last year. While some decrease in 
government buying generally took 
place after the armistice, nevertheless, 
government buying is usually a heavy 
factor in the consumption of goods. 

2. Railroad and Public Utility Buy- 
ing.—Through railroad buying large 
quantities of manufactured products go 
into consumption every year, and dur- 
ing the period of the government’s op- 
erations a considerable amount of Gov- 
ernment expenditures should be charged 
to railroad and public utility operation 
and maintenance. As the Government 
buying on railroad account has ceased 
with the railroads again under private 
nianagement, these managements will 
now take up the burden of their own 
maintenance and expanding railroad 
buying will soon be an increasing fac- 
tor in the markets for the materials 
so vital to their maintenance and effi- 
ciency. The recent increase in freight 
rates and passenger rates will operate 
to enable the railroads to finance the 
heavy expenditures so necessary for in- 
creasing their equipment by re-estab- 
lishing their credit with the investing 
public. The effect of improvement in 
the earning power of the railroads has 
very emphatically been shown in the 
recent rise in railroad stocks and se- 
curities. Unless railroad earnings fall 
off heavily through lighter traffic a few 
years should see the restoration of nor- 
mal efficiency on the part of our trans- 
portation companies. The increase in 
trucks and motor transport generally 
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has been an important factor in meet- 
ing transportation requirements. While 
a temporary depression may affect the 
automotive industry, we believe the po- 
tential value of the motor truck as sup- 
plementing the deficiencies of the rail- 
roads is very great. 

3. Building Requirements.—At the 
present time there is a potential short- 
age of housing in the country, approxi- 
mating $3,000,000,000. In normal times 
the yearly value of building constructed 
in the United States approximated 
$700,000,000 per year, but the restricted 
period of the war when relatively little 
building was done has imposed this 
backing of business upon the normal 
demand, which now makes the figure 
so high as to preclude all possibility of 
its being met except by an unusually 
heavy building program over a number 
of years. At present, however, the de- 
mand for building materials is not so 
urgent as the needs of the situation re- 
quire, the building program being 
greatly restricted by high and uncer- 
tain costs and still more uncertain re- 
turns on capital invested; but the 
potential demand is so big and so likely 
to appear in the markets, especially if 
easier cost conditions should develop, as 
to constitute a fattor of considerable 
weight in the consumption of materials 
entering into building construction. 

4. Retail Trade.—The fourth channel 
by which goods reach ultimate consump- 
tion is through retail trade. For the 
past year retail trade, supported by 
the enormous purchasing power of: the 
general population, has been unusually 
heavy both in volume and value. At 
present, however, there are evidences 
that a considerable curtailment of re- 
tail trade has taken place, and I am 
disposed to believe that a deciding 
slowing up will characterize the move- 
ments of this agency through a period 
of impending liquidation. 

5. Export Trade.—The fifth channel 
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through which goods reach ultimate 
c¢nsumption is that of export trade, 
representing the demand of foreign 
buyers, which in the past five years 
have grown to record proportions. 
United States exports from 1890 to 1913 
increased at the rate of 4% per cent 
per year, which at a normal rate in 
1919 would have shown $3,290,000,000, 
whereas the actual figures approxi- 
mated $8,000,000,000. This increase of 
$4,700,000,000 represents for the most 
part an increase in value rather than 
#n increase in volume, but some increase 
in volume must be considered as having 
taken place, probably at least equal to 
the normal growth. In recent months 
the tendency of our exports has been 
to fall off, while imports have been on 
the increase. In view of the enormcus 
debts which the world owes the United 
States and the adverse rates of ex- 
change we look to see imports tend to 
increase while exports tend to decline 
until some of the heavy balance against 
foreign buyers has been wiped out. At 
the present time only Japanese Ex- 
change is at a premium as compared 
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The Hardware Outlook for 1921 


What Prominent Jobbers in Different Parts of the 
Country Predict for the Coming Business Year— 
Consistent Prosperity and Gradual Reductions 


Demand For Hardware Will Be 

Big in 1921, Says Head of Hub- 

bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago 


\ N 7E have delayed replying to 
this until the present time, 
feeling that making prophe- 
cies for 1921 was a precarious un- 
dertaking and thinking that the 
longer it could be delayed, the more 
time we would have to do our 
guessing. 

Our feeling is that the year 1921 
(at least the first half of it) will be 
a period during which the demand 
for hardware should be large. The 
farmer is ultimately the consumer 
of a large part of the goods sold by 
the hardware jobber and, in our 
judgment, he is going to be in po- 
sition to buy everything that he 
needs during the time named. His 
crops, in a general way, are larger 
than ever before and the prices he 
is securing for his produce are very 
much above normal and, in most 
cases, pay him handsomely. 


Demand Great, Supply More Plentiful 


The demand for hardware so far 
this year has been very much in 
excess of 1919, and the ability of 
the consumer to buy we believe will 
be as great or greater in 1921 than 
it has been this year. We think 
that many lines of hardware which 
have been extremely scarce this 
year will be more easily obtainable 
and, as a consequence, jobbers’ 
stocks will be in much better shape 
to supply the demand which is 
made on them. 

We realize that some lines of 
business are having troubles on ac- 
count of large reductions in prices 
with reduced demand. So far this 
has not occurred in hardware ex- 
cept in very isolated cases. We do 
not see how such a condition can 
happen in hardware until the sup- 
ply gets nearer to taking care of 
the demand and in many lines it is 
going to take several months to ac- 
complish this. 

We are very hopeful for the year 
1921. 

















William B. Munroe, Supplee-Biddle Co. 


Careful Study of Requirements 

Is in Order, Says William B. Mun- 

roe, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia 


OOKING back over the last 
L few months, one finds that un- 

rest has seemed to. exist 
everywhere. Business men were 
making their plans to do things 
“when conditions were more nor- 
mal,” “when the high cost of mer- 
chandise had gone down,” and when 
every condition in business seemed 
right, based on what had happened 
in the past. 

Valuable time has been wasted 
while waiting for something to 
happen; and the lesson we have all 
needed to learn is to go ahead with 
present conditions, and allow what 
we are doing to-day to influence 
and show us the way out of any 
difficulty the future may bring us. 

If we will look back over the 
period of time since the Armistice 
was signed, there is one thing we 
cannot overlook, ‘and that is the 
fact that most of the terrible hap- 
penings which were predicted for 
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business in general have not come 
to pass. 


No Slowing Up in Business 


It is very hard to predict what 
the demand is going to be for hard- 
ware and kindred lines during the 
balance of this year and for 1921, 
but the fact remains that unless 
production can be speeded up to 
materially increase the supply of 
these commodities, it is not likely 
there will be any break in prices 
or slowing up in the hardware busi- 
ness for a long time to come. 

Speculation in merchandise and a 
disposition to pile up stocks for 
fear goods will not be available, is 
a thing of the past, but a careful 
study of our requirements is now 
the order of the day, and is the sign 
post that has suddenly developed to 
guide us on the way toward a surer 
and more lasting prosperity. 

The thought that we are facing 
a period of real business is spread- 
ing over the country more and 
more; and while there are changes 
to be expected, that fact does not 
alter or affect the business activity 
we see before us, even taking into 
consideration proper adjustment of 
values, which always plays a most 
important part and which we 
realize must come sooner or later. 

It is impossible to foretell ex- 
actly what is going to happen in 
the hardware business for the next 
fifteen months, but taken as a 
whole, business is good and from 
our standpoint will continue that 
way for a long time to come. 


The West Will Be Prosperous 

This Year Due to Crops, Claims 

Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AKE down your map and lo- 
cate yourself at Denver, the 
center of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, which reaches north to 
Billings, Mont., south to Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico, and east to Al- 
liance, Neb., and Kanorado, Kan., 
west to Phoenix, Ariz., and Salt 
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Lake City, Utah—and you will have 
before you a section of the country 
that has the brightest outlook in 
its history. 

Never have we had such crops— 
both in yield and acreage. The dry 
farmers are princes this year—the 
entire dry area have harvested 
from fifteen to thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre with corn, hay 

















Frank A. Bare, Tritch Hardware Co. 
and other crops coming on with the 
prospects of a bumper yield. The 
towns serving these sections are 
thriving and progressive. The 
merchants, bankers, and property 
owners are men with experience 
and imagination and are building 
in a conservative and substantial 
way for the future. 

These men are awake to the pos- 
sibilities of dry farming. They 
know what a crop failure means— 
they have had at stake every dollar 
they possessed—but. they had con- 
fidence also and it was this faith, 
coupled with untiring energy, that 
has made possible their present 
success. 


Wonderful Crops This Year 


In the irrigated districts crops 
are without parallel. There has 
been an abundance of water, 
thanks to the heavy snows last 
winter, and merchants and ranch- 
ers are prosperous and look to the 
future with confidence. 

The most noteworthy tendency 
to-day on the part of the merchant 
in his optimism of the future is his 
determination to shorten credits. 
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Long terms were necessary in the 
early days of the country, but con- 
ditions have changed. The farmer 
sells his stuff for cash, and labor 
is paid at least monthly, so why 
should they not pay monthly? 

The live stock industry has been 
hit pretty hard. The death losses 
last winter and cost of carrying 
coupled with the subsequent slump 
in the market and present inability 
to secure loans to buy stock are 
serious matters and it is only 
through generous financial aid that 
we may hope for improvement in 
this very important industry. 

Mining will gain strength pro- 
portionate to that lost by labor and 
materials. The last two years min- 
ing has slumped because of the 
cost of labor and materials, but is 
now showing signs of life. 

We are in the midst of the most 
extensive development in history— 
not of the boom type, as in mining 
and oil—but in the building of 
homes, barns, sheds and fences— 
the constructive development of ag- 
ricultural lands by ranchers and 
stockmen, and the people who are 
coming in and doing these things 
are folks with stamina and pluck. 
They are people with a vision of 
the future. 

The buying power which will be 
added with the marketing of our 
crops, and the wealth coming in 
with the new people who are ap- 
preciating the vast possibilities of 
this region, makes a pretty good 
picture for 1921. 


Many Good Months Ahead of Us, 
Is Opinion of Edwards & Cham- 
berlin Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ELATIVE to our opinion of 
; the prospects for the coming 
year, we are frank to say we 
are not as pessimistic as some. It 
is true we are on the toboggan slide 
as far as high priced labor and fic- 
titious or inflated prices are con- 
cerned, but we believe there are 
many months of prosperity ahead. 
It is a period when business men 
must keep their heads in the air 
and their feet on the ground. 
The newspapers have been full of 
a lot of talk about prices slumping, 
but we fail to find anywhere near 
the decline in the markets that 
newspaper articles would indicate 
have taken place, in fact we are 
daily in receipt of advances. 
Whether they are justified or not 
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we do not care to express our opin- 
ion, but we firmly believe as pre- 
viously stated that there are many 
good months of business ahead of 
us. With orders on the mills’ 
books dating back to 1919 and with 
the big demand for steel and steel 
products by the railroad companies 
and abroad there is little oppor- 
tunity for a panic at home. 

















Wm. Heyburn, Belknap Hardware Co- 


Prosperity for Those Who Do 
Not Lose Courage, Says William 
Heyburn, Belknap Hardware 
Co., Louisville 


HE prospects for the coming 
year in the hardware trade 
seem promising. It would be 

very unusual for such a great agri- 
cultural year as we are just closing 
to be followed by anything but a free 
business. We have probably never 
raised more uniformly good and well 
balanced crops. 

The prices at which some of our 
crops promise to sell are low in com- 
parison with the peak prices, but 
still very high in comparison with 
pre-war prices. Producers undoubt- 
edly expect to market their crops at 
materially less prices than last year, 
but are naturally anxious to avoid 
selling them at prices inconsistent 
with present costs of land, labor, ma- 
chinery and supplies. It is my opin- 
ion that an intermediate scale of 
prices can be realized, and if this 
supposition proves to be correct, 
there should be a good business. 

That there must be gradually es- 
tablished more reasonable prices on 
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all classes of commodities than those 
recently prevailing is, I think, the 
settled opinion of every experienced 
manufacturer, merchant and pro- 
ducer of every kind. That the swing 
can, or should, be made from the top 
to the bottom under present world 
conditions is hardly considered with- 
in the range of probability by any 
responsible authority. 


The Gradual Reduction 


The natural conclusion is that the 
liquidation will be gradual, but effec- 
tual, for several years, and that a 
generally safe and prosperous busi- 
ress can be done by those who 
neither over-extend their operations 
or lose courage and quit. 

It seems probable that our country 
will be the first belligerent to liqui- 
date such inflation as has resulted 
from the World War, and that it is 
probably the only country in the 
world that at present can afford to 
liquidate without bankruptcy. 

It is manifest that there are great 


advantages in being in this position, ° 


which will contribute to cur prestige 
and general position in the family of 
rations. In the meantime other 
countries will doubtless go through 
the same process, but must do so 
more slowly. 

It looks as though the world may 
have less extraneous excitements for 
some years and will eventually be a 
better place to live in for the masses 
of people as the result of the political 
and social readjustments growing out 
of the war. 

There are some evidences of at- 
tempts on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Bank to artificially force 
liquidation in agricultural as well as 
other commodities, and the attempts 
of inexpert public officials to impose 
their views as to economic questions 
on the country might possibly result 
in evil consequences that need not 
otherwise be feared. 


New Orleans Reports Excellent 
Business Conditions for 
the Coming Year 


It is indeed a difficult matter to 
visualize the future with the pres- 
ent lights before us, particularly as 
you have in mind the outlook for 
1921. 

With rapidly changing condi- 
tions, 1921 seems further away 
than the ordinary rule of calendar 
calculation would indicate. 

Basic product items such as rice, 
sugar, cotton, lumber, do not offer 
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the alluring invitation to produce 
as was in evidence six months ago, 
and while, of course, the hardware 
business is on the firmest founda- 
tion, and in this business no de- 
clines at all, or even qualification 
in prices, at the same time one line 
of business in this country is, as 
it were, dove-tailed with other lines 
somewhat on the principle of 

















Waldo M. Pitkin, A. Baldwin € Co. 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” 

Therefore, the “in-look” is as 
highly important as the out-look, 
and one must take an inventory, not 
only of business possibilities, but 
of financial realities, amounts out- 
standing, best methods of collec- 
tions, and in short make full use of 
that good old word “Conservatism,” 
but in order to help one’s fellow- 
man, as well as being of assistance 
to one’s self, such a term should 
be used, viz: 

Optimistically Conservative. 

Yours very truly, 
A. BALDWIN & CO., LTD. 


Richards & Conover, Denver, 
Optimistic for Coming Year 


I reply to your inquiry as to 


the outlook for the balance 
of this year and the early 
part of 1921, will say that just 


at present the outlook appears 
to me to be about as _ follows: 
In face of some declines in prices 
of food and clothing which, of 
course, tend to slack up immediate 
and future buying by merchants in 
those lines, I can see nothing to 
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worry about in the hardware line, 
as far as radical declines are con- 
cerned, and believe that while we 
are to see some adjustments during 
the next six months, such changes 
will not be of sufficient moment as 
to justify the hardware trade in 
not purchasing sufficient merchan- 
dise to keep stocks well assorted for 
present needs and the placing of 
their requirements of spring deliv- 
ery on seasonable goods. 

I think the hardware trade is 
about to reap the benefit which will 
come during the adjustment period 
from the conservatism which has 
characterized the steel industry 
during the past three or four years. 


Hardware Men Have Least to Fear 


Merchants handling hardware 
(the basis of which is steel) have 
less to fear from rapid declines in 
prices than the handlers of any 
other line of merchandise. As a 
matter of fact, there are numerous 
items in the hardware line which 
are still scarce and will continue 
to be so for months to come. Pres- 
ent high wages of skilled labor will 
be maintained for a more or less 
indefinite period and adding to this 
the recent advances in freight rates, 
makes a condition which precludes 
any declines which cannot be ab- 
sorbed in the ordinary turnover of 
stock. 

So my advice to the hardware 
merchant in this territory is to buy 
on a strictly business basis—that 
is, buy requirements for the busi- 
ness which is bound to come when 
the country is as full of the prod- 
ucts of the farm as it is at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is no time to speculate, neither 
is it good business to be out of sea- 
sonable goods when people want 
them and have the resources back 
of them to pay for their require- 
ments. G. B. RICHARDs, 

Richards & Conover. 


[In this issue, besides the letters 
from the jobbers, appears an excel- 
lent article which is based upon sta- 
tistics and written by an expert in 
business conditions, L. W. Alwyn- 
Schmidt, Consulting Economist for 
the New York Economic Service Bu- 
reau, in which is outlined just what 
may be expected during the coming 
year in the various lines of hardware. 
This opinion applies generally and 
jobbers and dealers should fit their 
own local conditions with the opin- 
ion of Mr. Alwyn-Schmidt in arriv- 
ing at a logical conclusion.—The Ed- 
itor. ] 








Getting Ready for the Sacred Bird 


What the 


Hardware Dealer 
Can Do with 
Cutlery and All 


Plymouth Rock. In the fall of 

1621, after the first harvest, 
Governor Bradford dipped a quill 
pen into some of his black home-made 
ink and wrote the first official 
Thanksgiving Proclamation issued in 
America. He then “sent four men 
out fowling” so that the little band 
of colonists “might after a more spe- 
cial manner rejoice together.” 

It seems to me that these few 
crumbs of fact suggest a number of 
ideas that should help to create more 
interest and enthusiasm for Thanks- 
giving sales in this particular year 
of grace 1920. 

We are this year celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
Janding of the Pilgrim Fathers. A 
special delegation has come to this 
country from England and Holland to 
assist in commemorating the occa- 
sion. 

A number of circular letters sent 
out just before Thanksgiving to cus- 
tomers and prospects by an enterpris- 
ing dealer, and backed up by local 
newspaper advertising, announcing 
that, in view of the particular sig- 
nificance of Thanksgiving this year, 
he intends to make the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims memorable by hold- 


iz 1620 the Pilgrims landed at 





By CHARLES DOWNES 


ing a special sale at either standard 
or slightly reduced prices, would in- 
evitably produce a big boom for that 
dealer’s business which would last 
until well after the New Year had 
been ushed in by old Father Time. 


The Merchant’s Chance 


It would furthermore identify that 
dealer as a man fully abreast of the 
times. It would demonstrate again 
the practical and unlimited possibili- 
ties for increasing business by using 
current events as the wedge to pry 
off the lid of that great chest of pub- 
lic interest from whence all sales and 
profits come. A dealer who would 
make a special sale and inject more 
than the usual interest and histor- 
ical association into his Thanksgiv- 
ing business this year would, I ven- 
ture to say, leave his mark upon the 
minds of the people in his community 
that would require a long time to 
erase. 

The “Governor Bradford’ in 
every modern hardware store should 
send “four men out fowling” for 
greater sales this year, especially in 
the region of the window display 
where some of the best retail game is 
caught, so that all who live in his 
community “might after a more spe- 
cial manner rejoice together.” 

In connection with some of the de- 
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Kitchen Utensils 
at This Particular 
Season of 


the Year 


tails of this matter, probably one of 
the first things that a hardware 
dealer thinks of when Thanksgiving 
is mentioned is carving sets. Carv- 
ing sets with stag or pearl handles 
in their plush lined cases always 
make an attractive display. More- 
over, I once heard it said that any 
hardware store is unethical that does 
not display carving sets at Thanks- 
giving time. Be that as it may, it is 
nevertheless undoubtedly true that a 
good display of carvers at Thanks- 
giving invariably means good profits, 

There are many men who have 
worried along for years using anti- 
quated and all but useless carving 
knives who are easily influenced to 
buy a new set just before the family 
gathers at the festive board on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

It is the sort of false economy that 
smacks most flagrantly of wanton ex- 
travagance for a man to use a poor 
carver at the present price of turkey. 


Making the Kitchen Complete 


Considering for the moment only 
those items of cutlery that are suit- 
able and indispensable for preparing 
and serving the Thanksgiving dinner, 
there is, in every progressive hard- 
ware store, a large assortment of 
kitchen knives that all housewives 
need, and which are so easily lost, 
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Silverware always makes 


and which moreover, because of their 
constant use are always in demand. 
It is probably safe to say that a 
Thanksgiving trim that does not in- 
clude kitchen knives is only half com- 
plete. 

I would like to suggest the possi- 
bilities of a special sale of selected 
knives, spoons, and forks for a 
Thanksgiving offering. Select four 
kitchen knives, such as, for instance, 
a paring knife, a general utility 
knife, a butcher knife, and a slicer 
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an artistic display. 


together with a large basting spoon 
and a long handle two or three prong 
fork. Offer these as a special kitchen 
set for your Thanksgiving trade for 
a single average price. This alone 
would be distinctive and unquestion- 
ably attractive to the women of your 
locality. 

Then there is the silver and silver 
plated ware that so many modern 
hardware stores carry, and which add 
so much to the savoriness and com- 
fort of a good meal well served. 





Notice the cases are used to set off the articles 


There are various and manifold 
ways of arranging a special Thanks- 
giving trim. Some dealers have 
placed a small round dining room 
table in their window and have 
completely arranged it with all the 
necessary dishes and glasses and sil- 
ver plus an attractive carving set. At 
the head of the table, at father’s 
place, they have set a cardboard tur- 
key, while appropriate signs in the 
foreground of the window were used 
to emphasize the fact that they had 


Carving sets at this time of the year can be shown in this manner 
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There are all kinds of kitchen knives as well as carving sets here 


everything in stock needed for the 
Thanksgiving festivities. 


The Sacred November Bird 


The turkey has always been and 
perhaps always will be the sacred 
bird of the Thanksgiving festival. It 
is attractive to the eye, pleasant to 
the memory and palatable to the an- 
ticipation. 

The hardware dealer has the ad- 
vantage of being able to construct a 
turkey himself entirely out of hard- 
ware. Any window will attract at- 
tention with a turkey as a center- 
piece, especially if it is made of 
hardware. A turkey can be con- 
structed, for instance, with a body 
made of a powder can covered with 
black cloth and wire pot cleaners. 
The wings can be made of chain hung 
across the body, and the tail of big 
basting spoons and butcher knives. 
With a turkey like that as a center- 
piece the rest of the window could be 
trimmed with food choppers, roast- 
ers, percolators, carving sets, kitchen 
knives, casseroles, chafing dishes and 
other articles suited to the season. 


Another “hardware made” turkey 


can be created with a body made of 
canvas or cotton gloves fastened 


over a cardboard frame or skeleton. 
The tail can be made of a feather 
duster, and the wings can be made 
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of glove covered broilers. The neck 
can consist of a coiled piece of Ma- 
nila rope or a piece of garden hose, 
and the eyes can be made of tin 
roofing nails and brass screws. A 
long gobble can be added by means 
of a coil of leather washers. 


Howard Garner Hardware Co., 
Nyack, N. Y., had a turkey similar 
to the one described a few years 
ago, and it more than paid for the 
trouble of making it by the interest 
that it stimulated. The background 
of the Garner window was perhaps 
one of the reasons why the turkey 
looked so realistic. It was of corn 
stalks and showed a short section 
of a rail fence. Incidentally the turkey 
in the Garner window faced a chop- 
ping block into which an axe had 
been deeply driven. 

Another stunt that could be used 
to make the body of a turkey would 
be to take one of those round or oval 
cork balls used to display pocket 
knives and to stick it full of knives. 
It would be an inexpensive and easy 
manner of constructing the body. 


Let Nature Help the Display 


At this particular season of the 
year a touch of color or the addition 
of autumn leaves, corn stalks or arti- 
ficial fruit lends atmosphere and real- 
ism to any display. For instance, 
one of the photos shown herewith 
illustrates a display of corn that is 
at once unusual and compelling, par- 

















Corn and a big knife are the decoys for the casseroles and percolators 
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And in Oklahoma City, Pettee’s introduced scales in the Thanksgiving window 


ticularly as it is shown in a window 
with Thanksgiving hardware. It 
contains display ideas that can be 
used and repeated with innumerable 
variations. 

Some of the.other photographs 
that are shown in°connection with 
this article are also worthy of com- 
ment although they speak for them- 
selves much more distinctly than 
anything that could possibly be said 
about them. 

Take for instance the straight cut- 
lery display showing carving sets, 
butcher knives, table knives and 
forks and an assortment of special 
knives in the background. This trim 
is a clear-cut practical demonstration 
of what can be done to display cut- 
lery effectively. Of course, there may 
be a good many dealers to-day who 
would find it impossible to arrange 
such an elaborate display because of 
the fact that their supply of cutlery 
is somewhat limited. But there are 
phases of this display that could be 
used to good advantage by many a 
window trimmer on a modified scale. 
The circular pinwheel centerpiece of 
knives in the background, for in- 
stance, could be used on a smaller 
model and would attract a good deal 
of attention wherever shown. Care 
should be used in showing crossed 
blades that the blades are properly 
protected so that the edges do not 
touch or rub against each other. Un- 
less proper precautions are taken you 
will find that the blades are apt to be 
scratched and the edges dulled which 
detracts from the display value and 


also makes a bad impression on fu- 
ture customers after the knives have 
been replaced on the shelves. 


Arranging a Cutlery Display 


One of the most important things 
about showing cutlery is to have 
every single blade and handle pol- 
ished as highly as chamois will make 
it. Every advantage should be taken 
to arrange the blades so that they 
will catch and reflect every ray of 
light that enters the window. Cut- 
lery never shows to advantage in dull 
light. 

Among your stock you will prob- 
ably find that some of the blades on 
the carvers are full crocus polished 
while others are only glaze finished. 
The crocus polished blades are easily 
distinguished by a higher gloss and 
smoother finish. All knives used for 
display purposes should, as far 


as 


possible, be crocus finished, or in 
other words, the brightest polished 
knives you have in stock. 

In a cutlery display perhaps more 
than in any other, particular care 
should be used to avoid any semblance 
of overcrowding. A few items of 
cutlery tastefully arranged show to 
better advantage than a big assort- 
ment that gives the appearance of 
having everything in the window but 
the cash register. 

But after all is said the important 
thing about any special display is to 
start it in time so that you can get 
something more practical from it 
than merely ouija communication 
with the cash register. Thanksgiv- 
ing only comes once a year and the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims will never 
come again. This is your year to 
break a record. 

















The Pickering Hardware Co., Cincinnati, call it “Thanksgiving cutlery” 








Getting the Proper Musical Atmosphere 
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The Art of Selling Phonographs in a Hardware Store; 
The Excluding of Outside Noises in Demonstrating 


HEN Ignace Paderewski 
\ plays one of his wonderful 

concerts the affair is im- 
mersed in atmosphere. It is not at 
all infrequent to have women faint 
and have to be carried out of his 
audience. They are overcome with 
their emotions, due to the artistic 
playing of the renowned pianist in 
surroundings that are designed to 
materially influence the eager au- 
ditors. 

Every light in the auditorium is 
out and the audience sits in stark 
darkness. But one light and that 
a brilliant tungsten is _ lighted. 
That is over the grand piano. 
When Paderewski appears he 
stands in something of a halo and 
with his abundant hair, flowing tie 
and artistic atmosphere he makes 
his bow. A hush settles over all. 
Then his majestic fingers sweep the 
keyboard in Chopin’s Nocturne in 
F or a Liszt Rhapsody and the au- 
dience is carried into a realm of 
extreme emotions. 

Can you imagine Paderewski 
sitting down to a common piano in 
one’s home and amidst the babble 


of conversation trying to read one 
of his famous tone poems? Even 
Paderewski would “go flat’? under 
such conditions. Can you imagine 
Caruso singing “Adeste Fidelis” in 
the corner barber shop? Can you 
think of Heifetz drawing his bow 
over his priceless ‘‘Strad” in a per- 
fect playing of a Sarasate composi- 
tion on the street corner? Even 
genius would miss fire in surround- 
ings tending to divert and detract. 


In the Proper Surroundings 


Musical merchandise commands 
an atmosphere if it is to be success- 
fully sold. Phonographs cannot be 
marketed as they should be in dirty, 
dingy, disagreeable surroundings. 
Hardware dealers all over the 
country are building up splendid 
sales records in selling phono- 
graphs, but some of them are fast- 
ening a ball and chain to their 
feet in the lack of proper atmos- 
phere for the display of their 
goods. 

The sound proof booth, it seems 
agreed, is the right method of 
showing phonographs. It means 
the exclusion of outside noises. It 
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permits the privacy of buying and 
it gets close to the same surround- 
ings one has in his home. Now a 
hardware store particularly needs 
the sound proof booth. The pres- 
ence of tin, aluminum and other 
metals in a hardware store has a 
direct effect on the sound of the 
machine. Scientists say that the 
vibrations set up by a record are 
reflected by the metal around the 
room and sometimes a very poor 
effect is caused. In a booth which 
shuts out such vibrations the pure, 
natural tone is possible. 

Such booths may be bought al- 


ready constructed. Then such a 
booth permits the use of rugs, a 
plant and other’ surroundings 
which are more homelike and 


which have a telling effect on the 
prospect. They also permit indi- 
vidual attention and help the sales- 
man to keep two or three groups 
interested at the same time. 


Put “Atmosphere” in the Store 


Practically all phonographs and 
music stores have _ sound-proof 
booths for the demonstration of 
phonographs. Now they do not go 
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to this expense just “for the fun 
of it” but because there is a basic 
reason back of it. They have found 
out that it pays to employ atmos- 
phere to influence the prospect. 

Can you imagine stepping into a 
hardware store to hear a phono- 
graph and find it stuck back in 
some dingy and perhaps dirty cor- 
ner with a salesman trying to sell 
nails and tools at the same time he 
is talking to you of the superior 
qualities of his machine? Or can 
you imagine trying to determine 
which machine you want while two 
or three other prospects are taking 
up his time discussing cabinets and 
records? To be sold with any suc- 
cess at all a phonograph must be 
demonstrated and to be correctly 
demonstrated it must be away from 
annoying and provoking distrac- 
tions. . 

When we hardware men demon- 
strate a washing machine we dem- 
onstrate it in the home of the pros- 
pect on the clothes the family has 
worn and soiled. A phonograph 
ought to be shown under conditions 
that duplicate the living room or 
music room of the prospect. 

Stores should, of course, have 
phonographs out on the floor where 
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shoppers are bound to see them. 
But when a chance to hear the ma- 
chine is voiced the salesman should 
escort the prospect to a sound-proof 
booth where the machine has a fair 
chance to make good. 


Always Use the Sound-Proof Room 


In selling records—and they are 
a big part of the business done by 
a dealer in phonographs—the same 
contentions hold good. A fine rec- 
ord cannot sound as it should if it 
is heard under conditions that are 
well nigh impossible. 

Opportunities for profitable mar- 
kets in selling talking machines are 
remarkably large. The market has 
not been exhausted by any means. 
In fact, leaders in the industry say 
that the surface has not been 
scratched and that the big business 
to be done is in the future and not 
in the past. Besides the wide mar- 


ket for initial sales there are 
thousands of owners who have 
bought less expensive machines 


and are now eager to turn them in 
for larger and more costly models. 
Then there is a marked movement 
te change mahogany machines for 
those with walnut and oak cases, 
particularly walnut. The furniture 
market is running strong on walnut 
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furniture and many a good house- 
wife is anxious to have her machine 
exchanged so that she has the pride 
and pleasure of having it har- 
monize with her chairs, table, etc. 

And while we are on this road of 
proper atmosphere let’s take an- 
other step and consider the value 
of rightly arranged window dis- 
plays. I have seen phonographs 
displayed with stoves. I have seen 
them in the same window with 
tools. Can you imagine any un- 
fairer chance for the phonograph? 
It should be needless to say that 
music must have a setting that 
gives it full scope and that window 
displays of phonographs would be 
much more appealing if confined to 
machines and accessories. 

Another thing—have you ever 
taken note of the skill of the sales- 
man of a good music store? He is 
a “slicker” not in the sense that he 
puts over sharp deals but in cour- 
tesy, deference and patience. He 
calls the customers. by name, uses 
them with gentlemanly demeanor 
and gives them all the time and aid 
possible in making their selections. 
It’s an art to sell high priced mu- 
sical merchandise and as an art it 
demands atmosphere and the high- 
est type of courteous salesmanship. 

















Charles S. Ferrin at Mt. Clemens gives his phonograph customers service and quality merchandise and he surrounds these qualities 


with the proper store atmosphere 








Giving Service as a Special Inducement 


Your Big “Added Attraction” in Selling Washing Ma- 
chines Is Service After the Apparatus Has Been Installed 


E had asked for the retail 
H manager, but due to a simi- 

larity of names the floor 
walker had sent him to my desk. 

“I am Lew Hubbard,” he began 
and we recognized him as one of 
the leading retail merchants of the 
city. “I dropped over to tell you 
that if ever you get a tough cus- 
tomer for a Blank washer send him 
over to me and I’]] sell him.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Hubbard,’ we 
said. ‘We are pleased that you are 
so well satisfied. It must be the 
washer is doing mighty fine work 
for you.” 

“Well,” he came back, “it isn’t so 
much that. I think there must be 
a lot of good washers that do fine 
work, but what makes a hit with 
the Mrs. and myself is the service 
you give. Yesterday she was in the 
midst of a big washing and some- 
thing went wrong with the wringer. 
We called up and in about twenty 
minutes your repair man was out 
and in a half hour from the time 
we phoned the washer was back on 
the job. Had we been held up a 
day or two I wouldn’t think half 
so much of your machine. As it 
is I am for you because you sell a 
good machine and back it up with 
crackerjack good service.” 

That is an actual incident in a 
Michigan hardware store. And it 
is full of food for thought. 

Just when is an electric washer 
well sold? 

Is it when the prospect puts his 
name on the dotted line of the con- 
tract or counts out the money for 
a cash deal? 


Giving the Best Service 


Well, hardly. The machine is 
well sold not when it is put into 
the customer’s laundry but after it 
has been three months and has 
proven its worth. Time is the test 
which puts the final seal of ap- 
proval on such sales. What the 
customer thinks of the machine not 
on the day he buys it but a year 
afterwards is the important thing. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of electric washing machines has 
a staff of investigators whose sole 
duty it is to go to the various towns 
where it has distributors and learn 
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just what kind of service the local 
dealer is giving the owners of ma- 
chines. 

This investigator goes to the 
homes of folks who have had ma- 
chines for several months and in- 
troduces himself as a factory rep- 
resentative and asks if they have 
had any trouble with their ma- 
chine. He finds out what kind of 
service the dealer has given and 
whether the owner is an enthusias- 
tic booster for the washer or is 
“running it down.” 

If he finds that the dealer has 
been slow and indifferent in taking 
care of customer complaints he 
calls on the dealer and urges upon 
him the importance of improving 
the service. Several months later 
he comes back again, sees other 
owners and if the dealer is still 
slow and _ discourteous about 
“kicks” the company takes the 
agency away from him. 

Undoubtedly one of the most ef- 
fective factors in making new sales 
of any electrical appliance is the 
good-will and enthusiastic boosting 
of those who already have such ap- 
pliances. One or two “knockers” 
can make very stony the path of the 
dealer, while a few open champions 
of your machine will build up good 
will and confidence which makes 
other sales comparatively easy. 


Handling the Unreasonable Customer 


It’s a fact that some customers 
are unreasonable and more than 
kill any profit you may have made 
off their business by their com- 
plaints and demands for service, 
but even so it probably pays to take 
care of them rather than let them 
become sour on your store. 

We know of an instance in which 
a woman bought a washing ma- 
chine and a demonstrator went to 
her home and helped her start the 
machine. It did good work. The 
next week she called up and said, 
“T am really ashamed to hang out 
my clothes, they are not half 
clean,” so it was arranged to have 
the demonstrator go to her home 
again the next week. And this time 
everything seemed _ satisfactory. 


But a week or two later she called 
up again and insisted the machine 
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would not wash clothes clean. The 
factory was advised and sent a 
special representative to look at the 
machine. He tested it, found that 
it was timed perfectly and said 
there was no reason why it should 
not do first-class work. 

A few weeks went by and again 
she insisted the washer was not 
satisfactory. A careful inquiry 
showed that the woman was not 
using hot enough water and not 
changing it often enough. She in- 
sisted the water was as warm as 
it was necessary to use it. The 
machine was taken out and tested 
in the home of the store manager 
and it was found that it did first 
class work. The woman was given 
her money back. Later she came 
in and bought a different type of 
washer and when she was told that 
the machine was not guaranteed 
unless plenty of really hot water 
was used she agreed to be very 
careful to follow instructions. To- 
day she is still a warm champion 
for that store. 

Now it would have been a fair, 
just deal to have insisted that the 
woman keep the first machine. It 
was not at fault. She was. But 
the management preferred to lose 
money rather than the good-will of 
the customer. And in the long run 
it probably pays for this woman 
could have hurt the chances of 
many sales by her talking against 
the store where she bought. 

Starting Right 


The Smith-Winchester store at 
Jackson, Mich., regards it as very 
important to get the washer started 
under favorable conditions and al- 
ways sends out an expert with 
every machine. If the woman does 
not seem to grasp the instructions 
at the first instance the expert goes 
back again the next wash-day and 
sees that she follows the directions 
“to a T.” This makes satisfied cus- 
tomers and recognizes the principle 
that a sale is never complete until 
the customer is pleased with her 
purchase. 

In an effort to keep down’ com- 
plaints and keep its apparatus run- 
ning in tip-top shape the Phillip 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Combining 
Washers, 
Ironers, 
and 
Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Crystal 4 


CRYSTAL 


By} {lectric Washer 


ij wages 


Above—A window 
of washers with 
show cards ex- 
plaining different 
features. 


At left—Washers 
displayed in three 
different positions. 





And Now We Have the l[roner 


The Little Sister of the Handiest Ser- 
vant You Have Now Comes to the 


Front to Make Tuesday a Happy Day 


S one looks out of the car win- 
A dow while the train rolls 

along through Southern 
States such as Tennessee and 
Mississippi he is impressed with the 
contrast between Southern and 
Northern farm fields. The ‘way 
down South” farms seem barren. 
Crops are scrawny and_ scant. 
Yields are very poor. And the 
northerner asks. 

“How in the world can the 
farmer eke out a living with such 
extremely meager crops?” 

The southerner replies: 

“Well, you see, he gets three or 
four crops a year, where the up- 
north farmer gets one. Even if 
each of these crops is poor the total 
is good. Don’t worry about the 
Southern farmer, he is getting 
along all O. K.” 

Hardware dealers have the possi- 
bility of getting two crops from a 
field which they usually reap one 
return from and neither of these 
crops is a scrawny and scant one. 
It’s the field of selling complete 
electrical equipment for the laun- 
dry. It’s the opportunity of turn- 
ing your washing machine cus- 
tomers into ironing machine cus- 
tomers, an opportunity often ne- 
glected even in those progressive 
stores that leave no stones un- 
turned to extend their washing ma- 
chine sales. 

Selling the Washers Companion 

Now the purchaser of an electric 
washing machine is out of the mar- 
ket for any big outlay on his laun- 
dry for many years to come unless 
you interest him in an ironing ma- 
chine. The washer bought is going 
to last some length of time, prob- 
ably ten years on the average. 
Are you going to sit back and wait 
ten years for another important 
sale to the customer or are you go- 
ing to get the second crop from the 
same field? 

It should be a comparatively 
easy matter to sell an ironer where 
a sale of a washer has been made 
because any prejudice against elec- 
trical labor saving machinery has 
been broken down. The prospect 
knows that the washer idea is cor: 






















rect and saves many times over its 
cost in work and wear and money. 

If you base a selling effort for 
ironers on the same plan does it not 
stand to reason that you will win 
business—much business—from the 
field in which you have sold wash- 
ing machines? Then, too, you have 
the confidence of the customer for 
you have already sold them a 
washer. They rely on your judg- 
ment. They believe in you and 
when you seek to sell them an ironer 
they will be influenced by your 
recommendations and impressed by 
your claims. 

Meking Tuesday Like Monday 

Surely the complete laundry idea 
is a correct one: Washing is only 
a part of the laundry task, probably 
not much more if any more than 
half of it. We know different 
women who regard ironing as a 
harder “job” than washing, women 
who think the long standing over 
an ironing board as back wearying 
and more trying than the monotony 
of the washboard. These women 
are only half way out of the woods 
when they have an electric washer. 
Their Mondays are made sunny but 
their Tuesday remain as dark and 
cloudy as ever. 
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Point out to them the fact that 
they have only taken one step 
toward freedom from laundry slav- 
ery and that if they want complete 
emancipation they must take the 
second step—complete their laun- 
dry with an ironing machine. 

Usually one cannot sell the 
washer and the ironer at the same 
time, although some dealers do get 
across with the complete laundry 
idea with the one sale, but that is 
exceptional. The workable plan 
seems to follow up the washer sale 
with the selling effort on the ironer. 

If it is a contract sale about the 
time the payments are completed a 
special effort should be made to sell 
the prospect an ironer. Suggest to 
her that all the satisfaction and 
economy which she enjoys from one 
machine can be duplicated by the 
other. Show her how her complete 
laundry will double the saving in 
time and labor over her present 
economies. Assure her that the 
same guarantees and same long 
service which she has with the ma- 
chine that washes her clothes she 
can have with a device to iron 
them. Instead of letting the deal 
be closed when she has paid for the 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Study these tnree displays 
carefully. Here is an actual 
kitchen with washers and 
ironers, an actual demonstra- 
tion of work done by ironer 
and below combining wash- 
ing machines and ironers in 
the window display 
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DON'T NEED 
ANYTHING 








A 
- 
66 VER since you first got your 
BK line in here, you been talk- 
ing about the great chances 
to get a whole lot of business out 
of the Gilson Works—why don’t 
you get it?” 

This was the first thing Dan 
Starling said to quiet Harry 
Mathews of the Badger Tool Co., 
on the occasion of that gentleman’s 
fourth visit after the Starling 
Hardware Co. had stocked the line. 

“It’s an absolute certainty, Mr. 
Starling. They need our goods.” 

“Humph, they need electric fans 
in hell, too! You’ve been out there 
alone. Fred’s been out there with 
you. I’ve talked to Jim Gilson on 
the street but no business. We got 
stuff lying out there on the shelves, 
rusting for all I know, that you said 
ought to be sold three months ago. 
I liked you because you was a quiet 
feller, but I guess you’re just the 
same as the rest of them.” 

Mathews colored and started to 
reply but was interrupted by the 
telephone calling Dan. There fol- 
lowed a heated conversation, the 
gist of which was that Dan could 
give whoever it was on the other 
end plenty of half round but no 
flats. Old Man Starling laid down 
the receiver and dashed off into the 
depths of the store calling for Fred 
in tones that would have reached 
to the North Pole. 

After waiting for a full two 
minutes, Mathews picked up the 
receiver and called a_ tentative, 
“Hello.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike how 
long did you think I was going to 
wait?” came a voice. 

“Mr. Starling has gone to look 
for some stock and he’}l call you 
in a few minutes. What number 
shall he call?” said Mathews. 

“Call Main 7780 and do it in a 
hurry,” came the reply. 

Bud Starling came in just as 
Mathews made the memorandum. 

“Who’s Main 7780, Bud?” asked 
Mathews. 

“Darned if I know,” said Bud, 
“Why?” 

“He won’t be a customer of yours 


The Front Door 


‘once in a while. 


long if the Old Man goes 
off and leaves him wait- 
ing again, like he did 
just now. Wanted some 
“eths flat stock and Dan 
claimed he was out but 
could give him some half 


round.” 
“How much did he want?” said 
Bud. 
“T didn’t hear,” said Mathews. 
Bud went to the phone and called 


the number. “Who is it that wants 
“eths flat?” said Bud. —— “Frank 
Raetz,” came the answer. “How 
much do you need?” “80 








feet.” “Will “ths x 44 do?” 
“Sure! How quick can you get it 
here?” 


Bud looked at his watch. “Right 
after dinner. I’ll bring it myself,” 
and hung up the phone. 

Turning to Mathews, he said: 

“That’s queer. I’ve been trying 
to figure out a way to talk to the 
Superintendent at Gilson’s without 
making a business call ever since 
the Old Man started beefing about 
that stock of tools you sold him and 
now’s my chance.” 

“Let me go with you,” 
Mathews. 

So Bud Went Out Alone 

“No, can’t do that. You see, 
Frank Raetz does a lot of small 
jobs for them and he more than 
likely wants this for some crib or 
closet up there and I can ride right 
out with him, maybe help him a 
little and get next to the Superin- 
tendent at the same time. See you 
later.” 

Just then the Old Man came back 
and catching sight of Bud, yelled: 

“Bud, can’t you stay around here 
I’ve been chasing 
the place for some 


said 


all over 
Yeth : 
“T fixed it,” interrupted Bud. 
“You fixed it? As how? 
fixed it!” 
“Car just 
this morning 
of it is flats.” 
“Oh, that’s different. 
Hurry it up here. I 
dunno who it was call- 
ing but like as not he’ll 
call up again,” and the 
old man scratched a 
match on the seat of 
his ample pants and 
leaned back in the 
chair. As Bud went 
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came in 
and half 


The Back Door 








The Back Door 


By RALPH BARSTOW 


out he heard a renewal of the re- 
proaches about the Gilson business 
and grinned. 

At twenty minutes past one, he 
dropped off the seat of the delivery 
wagon and helped the driver trans- 
fer the “ths stock to Raetz’s rig. 
His hunch was right and Raetz was 
bound for the Gilson Works to build 
a small tool room. Bud’s offer to 
go along and help was accepted 
with pleasure. 

It was four o’clock before the 
much desired Superintendent came 
close enough to talk. After giving 
Raetz some instructions, he turned 
toward Bud, who grinned at him 
and said, ‘““Howdy, Mr. Wheeler.” 

“Have you quit the Starling 
Hardware Co?” said the super, 
smiling. “Last time I saw you, you 
were trying to sell me some tools.” 

“Still trying, Mr. Wheeler, only 
I tried the back door this time.” 

“Back door?” and the Superin- 
tendent came over, resting one foot 
on a truck. “What back door?” 

“This one,” said Bud, waving his 
arm around the busy shop. 

‘TI don’t get you,” 
Wheeler. 

“Too formal out there in your 
front office. A man can’t talk facts 
on a glass top table.” 

“What facts?” 

“Tool facts.” 

“That’s where they’re all sold,” 
said Wheeler. 

“Not. They’re sold out here on 
the machines.” 

“You’ll have to show me,” said 
Wheeler carelessly. 


Just What Bud Wanted 
“Come over here, then,” and Bud 
was off like a shot far enough 
ahead of Wheeler to keep that gen- 
tleman coming and not too far to 
lose him. Bud had spotted a lathe 
early in the afternoon that looked 

(Continued on page 260) 
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What the Traveling Man Means to the Dealer 
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Editor’s Note—Seymour N. Sears, 
who contributed this article, is a trav- 
eling salesman covering most of the 
Eastern States for the Tucker Tool & 
Machine Co. of New York City. He or- 
ganized and was the first “chief boost- 
er” of the New York Hardware Boosters 
and is the Junior Grand Councilor of 
the New Jersey-Delaware jurisdiction 
of the United Commercial Travelers of 
America. 
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traveling man has a real value 

to the dealer continually 
arises and perhaps will continue to 
come up so long as men have vary- 
ing opinions; yet, this article might 
help to present the whole question 
in a way that will settle the matter 
in the minds of some at least. 

To my mind this question pre- 
sents three phases: 

The relation of the House to the 
Traveling Man; 

The relation of the Traveling 
Man to the Retailer; 

The relation of the Dealer to the 
Traveling Man. 

Very recently a large New Eng- 
land corporation, in seeking to in- 
terest a large number of retailers 
jin their method of merchandising 
a broad line of tools and kindred 
goods to the hardware trade, made 
it one of their strong talking points 
that the elimination of the sales- 
man meant a distinct saving to the 
dealer and resulted in a decreased 
cost. 

It is too early to tell at this time 
just how their theory will finally: 
work out, but, up to this time, the 
only evidence that this argument 
had accomplished anything was an 
immediate antagonism of the men 
who were selling goods on the road 
and resulted in the success of the 
whole project being questioned and 
a doubt created in the minds of 
hundreds of dealers who had been 
approached and who were looking 
for advice as to the best course to 
pursue. Many dealers have spoken 
to the writer in reference to this 
and, perhaps, too, every traveling 
man has had many requests for his 
opinion. To my mind no proposi- 
tion that must make an appeal to 
so great a number of individual 
dealers does well to go out of its 
way to gain the opposition of such 
& large body of men who are so 
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close as these traveling men are to 
their trade. 


Had to Have Travelers 


I have in mind, too, a large pro- 
gressive, popular and well-known 
jobbing house in New York City 
who, twenty years ago, sent out a 
“net” price catalog to the retail 
trade in and around New York and 
stated on the cover that the cata- 
log was their only “salesman.” 
This concern to-day travels about 
twenty or twenty-five men and is 
growing every year. Only a short 
time ago the men of this house 
had a photo in the HARDWARE AGE, 
showing their corps of representa- 
tives and apparently take great 
pride in them and their work, and 
they became the factor they are in 
the business to-day when they came 
personally in touch with their trade 
through these men. 

The Scripture tells us that “no 
man can serve two masters,” yet 
this is just what the traveling man 
must do, and it is also true that it 
is necessary for him to serve both, 
honestly, loyally and zealously, if 
he is to succeed in his calling. His 
failure to give anything less to 
either his customer or his employer 
brings his downfall. 

The first requisite is a thorough 
understanding and trust on the part 


.of the employer and salesman. How 


many of the customers of any house 


are personally known to the man- 
agement and how many dealers 
personally know the principals of 
the houses with whom they do 
business? 


The Salesman Is Known to the Trade 


Go to any of the exhibitions or 
trade banquets, where the “chief” 
consents to go and “look in” for a 
little while. You will find the trav- 
eling man standing alongside him 
and introducing the customers of 
the house of years’ standing. The 
traveling man “is the house” to the 
man whom he sells, and it is a well- 
known fact that if the salesman 
makes a change to some other house 
selling the same class of goods, the 
customer changes, too, and the 
“chief” himself, could not go out 
and hold him in most cases. It is, 
therefore, important that the house, 
in sending a man out, should have 
him truly a representative, with the 
power to make decisions in the 
name of the house and an interest 
in the progress and profits of the 
business. 

This gives the salesman a real 
standing with the customer and per- 
mits him to be of great assistance 
in keeping satisfactory relations. 
My experience is that you can serve 
a man perfectly for a generation 
and lose his business by a sharp 
letter that may question his hon- 
esty as to a shortage claimed, his 
ability to pay, or his assertion of a 
lower price. In very few of these 
cases can the matter be successfully 
handled from the office. In every 
case it can be satisfactorily handled 
by the salesman who has the author- 
ity to do so by his house and who 
is loyally serving with equal jus- 
tice, both the house and customer. 
In my experience of twenty years 
I have never known a dealer to 
make a dishonest claim, or an un- 
just one, that he would not settle 
against himself when shown it was 
unjust, and I have settled many of 
them. I have had men claim short- 
age when our records were clear as 
to shipment and we have allowed 
credit only to be paid later when 
the goods were discovered tucked 
away in some unusual or unseen 
place. Many times a customer has 
told me of receiving goods for 
which he was never billed, and re- 
questing one and this, to my mind, 
is to the everlasting credit of the 
“hardware” men among whom my 
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entire business life has been spent. 

I wonder if it is true of any 
other line of business under the 
sun? 

Being given the confidence and 
authority of his house, and with a 
deep desire to be of real value to 
the man who is buying his line, the 
salesman confidently takes his grip 
and makes his calls. 


What the Traveling Man Sees 


The first man we call on is trying 
to wait on four people at once and 
his clerk has failed to come in that 
morning so he is shorthanded. The 
telephone is ringing furiously. We 
pick up the receiver and find that 
some one is trying to order 5 lb. 
putty, 10 lb. nails, and 25 lb. white 
lead. 

We take a note of the name and 
order, put it on the desk, then take 
off our hat and ask a man what you 
can help him get. This man wants 
1 Gross of Screws 114-10. Mr. 
Dealer hears the request and says, 
“Say, all that size in the house are 
in that case which has just come in 
and is unopened.” We take gn 
opener and find the screws, deliver 
to the customer and complete the 
sale. By this time the clerk comes 
in and Mr. Dealer says, ‘Well, 
Sears, where is your catalog?” 
And we go at it. 

The dealer says, “Send me 5000 
each Lock Washers, 3/16, %4, 5/16, 
34, 7/16, 14, %, %4.” 

We say, “Hold on, now! If you 
want 5000 %¢ in., you don’t want so 
many 3/16-in., 7/16-in., %-in. and 
34-in.,.and if you do want 5000 each 
of these last sizes, you want more 
14-in., 5/16-in, %3¢-in., etc.” 

Thus, we suggest from our ex- 
perience the best selling sizes so 
that quantities may be adjusted on 
various lines, giving a better as- 
sorted stock and quicker turn over. 

The next man we eall on handles 
cur line of tools, and when he sees 
us he says, “Well, I am terribly 
busy and know there are some of 
your goods needed. Go through and 
make up an order.” 

This is the highest compliment 
that a dealer can pay the sales- 
man and “‘woe unto him who betrays 
that confidence.” 

The next customer says, “Glad to 
see you. This is my son who is 
just out of school and going to en- 
ter my business. I should be glad 


te have you take him downtown, go 
through your stock, give him an 
idea of how it is kept, how laid out, 
-delivered or packed and shipped. 
Also, give him a general idea as to 
where the representative houses 
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are located and, as far as possible, 
meet some of the men with whom 
he is likely to do business.” 

We do just that, if we are wise; 
not try and fill him up with food, 
booze or a baseball game instead. 


Saving the Dealer Expense Money 


Through the traveling man, the 
dealer comes into contact with the 
market, and it has been my ex- 
perience that where a dealer does 
not do his business in this way he 
spends his own time and money go- 
ing to the market for the same in- 
formation. I wonder if that New 
England corporation has not spent 
during the last ten months in en- 
tertaining their various dealers and 
bringing them to the market, enough 
money to pay handsomely a corps 
of salesmen who would have 
brought greater results, won a 
friendship and following for their 
house and, in many cases, been 
helpful to the dealer as suggested 
above. 

Probably at no time in the com- 
mercial life of our country has the 
traveling man been able to help the 
dealer as during the past five years. 
Merchandise has been s¢arce and 
hard to locate. The traveling man 
who was on his job knew what the 
class of goods that each dealer was 
most in need of and by visit, phone, 
or mail kept in touch with his trade 
and, as the various goods came into 
stock, notified the most interested 
ones and made them happy by giv- 
ing them a fair part of the distribu- 
tion. 

Then, too, during this period, 
many traveling men have spent 
much time and money in getting in 
touch with the manufacturer and 
by persuasion, threat or appeal, 


getting delivery where it seemed al-: 


most impossible to get the goods in 
any way whatsoever. 

That the dealers generally appre- 
ciate the services of the traveling 
man is evidenced by their desire to 
co-operate with him in any way that 
will add to his comfort or conveni- 
ence, probably the best example be- 
ing the support given by the deal- 
ers of the great metropolitan dis- 
trict to the “Hardware Boosters.” 
Many of them ask the new man call- 
ing on them, “Are you a Booster?” 
The “Boosters,” in turn, are first to 
support every social event, exhibi- 
tion or outing of the dealers, and 
are very much in evidence on every 
occasion that their presence is de- 
sired. 

Salesmen and dealers are a big, 
happy family in the New York City 
district. 
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What a Traveling Man Is To-day 


A recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post in part contained the 
following: 

“Salesmanship is no longer the 
happy-go-lucky matter it was. The 
modern salesman is an expert, a 
student, a psychologist. His mis- 
sion is to sell goods, but he accom- 
plishes his purpose by rendering 
service. He is a counselor and 
friend. A postcard will bring him 
from a distant city and once ar- 
rived he will study a shop or store, 
take it apart to find the rusty cogs, 
readjust it to fit a modern plan, and 
be gone with an order for the ma- 
chines or devices or goods his house 
has for sale. He is the handmai- 
den of efficiency, an apostle of pep, 
bringing light into dark places and 
spreading the gospel of- progress. 

‘“‘Now the salesman keeps fit. He 
needs a level head. He is a respon- 
sible citizen, and his place on the 
payroll depends upon sound judg- 
ment and an unblemished character. 
He is, in many instances, the am- 
bassador of a great institution, dig- 
nified by the reputation of a firm 
that counts honor its chief asset. 

“Traveling men are good citizens. 
Few men in other occupations are 
so well qualified for the business of 
self-government. The traveling 
man knows his country. He under- 
stands its needs, its virtues, its 
faults. He meets many men with 
many ideas, reads much, debates 
much and from the random grist 
that comes to his mill makes for 
himself a standard of citizenship 
and a conception of good govern- 
ment that are without bias or 
prejudice or the narrowness that is 
the penalty of restricted horizons. 

“A government by traveling men 
would be a sensible government, 
without waste, delay, subterfuge 
or petty bickerings. America loses 
much because so many of her best 
citizens are so frequently disfran- 
chised by their occupation.” 


Dural Tubes Have Whistlers 


An agreement has been made be- 
tween the Dural Rubber Corporation 
and the Automatic Safety Tire Valve 
Corporation whereby Whistlers will be 
included as the regular equipment of 
all Dural tubes. The automatic pres- 
sure regulators will add only 35c to 
the cost of each tire, whereas they cost 
$1 each when bought separately. 

The new arrangement is appreciated 
by the dealers and jobbers—as the tre- 
mendous demand for Whistlers which 
has grown since they were put on the 
market three years ago combined with 
the success of Dural tubes makes them 
attractive for motorists. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


From a_ reputable manufacturer 
comes the following query to Harp- 
WARE AGE, with the request that read- 
ers express an opinion as to a fair-for- 
all policy in deciding such cases. The 
letter reads: 

“If a manufacturer after quoting 
prices to a jobber receives an order and 
in billing out the goods the billing clerk 
takes the price of the item above an- 
other (which is lower in price) and a 
couple of months later discovers the 
error, has he a right to call the cus- 


tomer’s attention to it and ask him for ; 


the difference? 

To us it seems that the manufacturer 
HAS the right to ask an adjustment, 
just as the customer would have the 
right to ask a rebate had the mistake 
been the other way and the customer 
overcharged. 

We have a case where the jobber 
claims we have no right to ask an ad- 


justment, claiming that he sold the : 


goods on the basis of our charge and be- 
came insulting about it because we sug- 
gested that had we charged too much 
he surely would have called it to our 
attention. 

We had just such a case once before, 
and do not know whether errors have 
been made that we never discovered, 
but in all fairness to the trade will say 
that we have frequently had our atten- 
tion called to errors made against our- 
selves by the customer. 

HARDWARE AGE will be glad to re- 
ceive opinions of readers on this very 
interesting and decidedly important 
issue. 


New Trade Mark 


The Skinner Chuck Co., Inc., New 
Britain, Conn., has recently joined the 
ranks of manufacturers who identify 
their products with a trade mark. 

The new trade mark of this company 
is really unique and ranks well among 
the marks developed by manufacturers 
of similar tools. It shows an alligator 
in the form of the letter “S,” super- 
imposed on a solid black circular back- 
ground, with the words “Skinner 
Chucks” drawn around the outside. The 
alligator was chosen after much de- 
liberation as a well suited symbolic 
figure, because it is said that both Skin- 
ner Chucks and the alligator have 
strong jaws and long life. 

The trade mark will be stamped on 
all chucks made by this company, whose 
advertising during the next two months 
will tell of this new means of identify- 
ing Skinner Chucks. 


Hurt in Fall 


Harvey Avery, E. C. Atkins & Co.’s 
oldest salesman, being eighty-one years 
old, very nearly lost his life recently 
when he ascended in an aeroplane ata 
county fair to distribute advertising 
matter. When Mr. Avery wrote the 
advertising department that he desired 
some advertising matter for this pur- 
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price, and why? 





The Business Quiz 


THE QUESTIONS 


Question No. 1—What is the object of inventory and how often should 
it take place in a well ordered business? 


Question No. 2—How should profits be figured—on cost, or selling 





Question No. 8—If an article cost $1, and you sell for $1.50, what per- 
centage of profit do you make minus “overhead”? 

Question No. 4—If overhead expense is 20%, what will an article that 
cost $1, and you sell for $1.50, figure as profit? 

Question No. 5—If a bill is discounted “2% : 
cash value of said discount per annum? i 

Question No. 6—If goods in transit are destroyed by fire, who suffers 


10 days,” what is the 


the loss, the shipper or the purchaser? 


THE ANSWERS 


Answer No. 1—The true object of inventory is to balance the books 


and clear the business deck for action at the end of fiscal year. January 
and July is considered the best time of the year to inventory. 


Answer No. 2—Always figure profit on selling price, for from the 


selling price of your goods you pay bills and conduct business. 
90% of failures are caused by figuring profits on a cost basis. 

Answer No. 3—On goods costing $1 and selling for $1.50 you make 
exactly 33 1/3% and not 50%, as some merchants suppose, because 50 
cents, your gross profit, is one-third of the selling price. 

Answer No. 4—As illustrated above, 20%, the cost of doing business, 
should be computed on $1.50, making the article cost $1.30, not $1.20 
as the case when figured on the basic cost. 

Answer No. 5—It has been figured the cash value of discounting a 
bill “2% 10 days” is at the rate of 36% per annum. 

Answer No. 6—If goods in transit are destroyed by fire, the seller 
must fight the claim with insurance company or railroad, for so soon 
as goods are delivered to the carrier title passes from the seller to the 


buyer. 
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pose he was told that he was too valu- 
able for such a performance, and that 
he had better not try it. 

His wonderful spirit could not be 
downed by such a warning, however, 
and the result was that he ascended to 
distribute this literature and the pilot 
tried to loop the loop but was not high 
enough from the ground and they 
crashed into the earth, hurting both 
very bad. 

Mr. Avery, after he was able to write, 
wrote the company a letter, stating 
that he was getting along nicely, but 
he wished he had heeded the warning 
and remained on terra firma. 


Simonds Saws Ltd. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., have just secured a char- 
ter and established a new company in 
Great Britain, to be known as Simonds 
Saws Ltd. An office and shop has been 
opened at 53 Bayham, Canidentown, 
London, N. W., where a full line of 
Simonds Saw Steel products as is de- 
manded by the British trade. The shop 
will provide for maintenance and re- 
pairs of saws, machine knives and other 
edge tools produced by the company. 

Guy A. Eaves, formerly connected 
with the Fitchburg plant of the com- 
pany, has assumed the duties of office 


manager, and Leon E. Wilbur, a 
Simonds man, who has covered the 
Great Britain territory since his dis- 
charge from the army, will be asso- 
ciated with him. 


Holds Convention 


From Sept. 13 to 18, inclusive, the 
officials, branch managers and repre- 
sentatives of the Gill Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, were assembled in conven- 
tion. 

Sales and advertising plans and poli- 
cies for 1921 were discussed, formulated 
and adopted at this meeting. Much of 
the discussion centered around the sub- 
ject of closer co-operation with the job- 
ber, and plans which will be of interest 
to all jobbers were accepted. 


Mr. Tymeson Dead 


We are just advised ofthe death of 
Mr. Tymeson, senior member of the 
firm McGuire, Tymeson & Co., of Johns- 
town, N. Y. Mr. Tymeson, in addition 
to his hardware business, was largely 
interested in real estate and other en- 
terprises. He was an affable character 
and enjoyed widespread respect in his 
home city. His son has taken his fath- 
er’s place in the hardware store. 
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Egyptian Lelters made with single strokes 





By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


HIS week completes the single- 

stroke Egyptian alphabet, in 

capital and lower case letters, 
making the third installment, letters 
Sto Z. This plain and striking bold 
face type is by far the most popular 
alphabet for general lettering and it 
is well for the beginner to learn to 
make this plain type first before at- 
tempting the Roman or other fancy 
alphabets. To-day the beginner is 
able to purchase “flat pointed” or 
chisel edge brushes which were de- 
signed and made purposely for prac- 
tical show card writing. These Red 
Sable brushes are so constructed that 
they require no ‘“breaking-in,” as 
they will make a perfect stroke on 
any smooth surface. Time was when 
there was no such thing as a brush 
that required no “breaking-in;” it 
required the skill of an experienced 
letterer to train and trim a lettering 
brush to the point of making perfect 
strokes. 

Just imagine what the beginner 
‘was up against in those days. Un- 
able to “break-in” his own brushes, 
he must be contented to plug along, 
working twice as hard as the begin- 
ner of to-day, to attain the same re- 
sults. Eight beginners out of ten 
who are willing to practice a few 
evenings every week can positively 
learn to write legible show cards in 
six months’ time. 

Send Your Troubles to Us 

The writer would like to hear from 
those who have been unable to make 
any headway in learning show card 
writing. If they will write and tell 
just what they have been doing, he 
will be able to help them overcome 
many obstacles. 

Very often the show card writer is 
called upon to tell a long story in a 


short given space, as in the case of 
special anncuncement cards, window 
tickets and demonstration cards. 
When it is impossible to get away 
from lengthy copy the single stroke 
“speed pens” used in connection with 
the brush will be found the easiest 
and quickest tool to letter with. 
These speed pens are made in two 
styles by two different manufactur- 
ers. Those with the square, flat 
points come in four different sizes; 
the largest size will make a letter up 
to 3 in. in height. Those with the 
round flat points for making round 
letters up to 2 in. in height. These 
speed pens require no breaking-in. 
They are much easier to manipulate 
than any lettering pen made. They 

















Show Card 
Writing for 
the Beginner 


will fit in an ordinary pen holder, 
with each pen point there is a reser- 
voir attached which retains sufficient 
ink to write several words. This 
makes frequent dipping in the ink 
bottle unnecessary. 

Higgins’ drawing or India ink 
works the best in these pens, al- 
though any regular show card ink 
will give satisfaction if properly di- 
luted with water (use three parts ink 
to one part water). Do not dilute 
Higgins’ ink. It is always the proper 
consistency for pen work. The speed 
pens are manufactured by Ester- 
brook Pen Co. and Howard Hunt Pen 
Co., both of Camden, N. J. These 
speed lettering pens will be found on 
sale at most of the show card and 
sign painters’ supply houses and the 
larger stationery stores. They re- 
tail for 50 cents per set of six dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Below are ten rules to help the be- 
ginner master the speed pen. 


Rules for Speed Pen 


These ten rules—easily remem- 
bered and easily applied—will pro- 
duce good results, even in cases 
where a novice has particular diffi- 
culty in drawing. 

1. Use any ink, preferably India, 
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Et . ing the bill of the pen flat on the 

] paper. 

ig 7. Draw all lines downward, or 
from left to right, with full-arm 
movement. The fingers and wrist 


' should not be used at all. This is 
very important. Pressure on the 
pen will cause the ink to flow and 





will make the line uniform. 
8. Rest at the beginning and end 


| ect rj oy of each stroke to assure rounded 


terminals. 





9. Press firmly on the pen. This 

Wa S h e ys gives uniform line thickness. 
10. Remember that all the 
strokes should be made from the 


and. top downward and from left to 
right. Never at any time attempt 


to work the pen by pushing it up- 
A r r\ e r ward. Do not allow the ink to dry 


pe 


in pens. Always rinse in water 
before laying away. 





Just enough reading matter to catch the 
eye 





or water color. 
2. Use fairly smooth paper, 
Bristol, or ordinary card board. 


.-¥ fj ow is the time to 


on table, slightly to the right. ‘ 
4. Dip the pen deeply enough to 

fill the reservoir attached. CUI f 
5. Rest the underside of the nib ; ' 


on the bottle neck, to drain off sur- 
plus ink after each dipping. 

6. Hold the pen handle in the 
same position you would an ordi- 
nary pen or pencil, keeping the 
first three fingers well down to- 
ward the pen point, always keep- i 





Our Paint Depe will be 
glad to supply you with 
any paint information 


yeu desire. 





A clean-cut and comprehensive card 


. —— 
¥ OT haga Notice the tongs ot eet written in 


ieadquarte rs for your The writer is frequently 


asked, ‘“‘What is the proper pos- 


ture to place oneself in when 
lettering?” As this is one of 
the most important things in 
connection with show card writ- 


ing it is well to impress it as 
often as possible: Try to keep 


Tires, Tubes, Spark Plugs, the body erect when writing. 


_ Avoid leaning over you ork 
Radiators, Head Lam DS, poner peng 2 igs so 


as easy to learn show card 


Speedometers, Pumps, writing working on a flat sur- 
face as it is on an inclined 

Jacks, Vulcanize rs ete. plane. Try to place yourself so 
the light will fall over your left 

a shoulder on to your work. 

Pe aes The beginner’s attention is 

ay called to the Egyptian letters 

: Wiis 2 nate : ; i i (Continued on page 260) 
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FARE bance sacs 


Consider the 


66 O you know that man?” I 
D asked the salesman as 
someone whom I thought 

I knew swept by. 

“That man?” replied the sales- 
man. “No, I don’t exactly know 
him. He is a traveling man and I 
guess he sells us something be- 
cause he comes in here every once 
in a while and spends an hour or 
two with the boss. They call each 
other by their front names and I 
am sure he sells us some goods be- 
cause he goes out smiling.” 

A moment later another man 
came in. He was carrying a brief 
case and a traveling bag and his 
face beamed with a smile. 

“Hello, George!” he said. “How 
you hitting now days? Mighty glad 
to see you. Well, how are things?” 

And after George had told him 
“the goose hangs high!” George 
said: 

“Say, Dash, I’ve got a customer 
interested in that six-burner gas 
range of yours. How would you 
like to go up and help me put the 
deal through?” 

“Fine!” came back Dash. ‘Call 
her up and see if we can go over 
now.” 

While he was waiting for George 
to phone, he turned to me and said: 

“This is a live concern—sell a lot 
of our stuff. That fellow is a 
hustler. He always has some sales 
lined up for me to help close. You 
seem to be a friend of his; won’t 
you take lunch with us? We'll eat 
over at the American. Meet us 
here at twelve bells.” 


Perfect Harmony 


They came back wearing broad 
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Clerk, Mr. Traveling Man 


smiles and each giving the other 
credit for selling the stove. Dur- 
ing lunch hour I observed that the 
friendship between these two men 
was more than a manufactured 
friendship. It was genuine. It was 
real. 

It was nearly three o’clock when 
the salesman excused himself say- 
ing he was going to skip up to the 
office and see what the boss needed. 

Later I asked the owner who the 
man was about whom I had previ- 
ously inquired of the salesman. I 
was told that he was the traveler 
for the manufacturer of a line of 
oil stoves. The store had bought of 
him for three years. And he didn’t 
even have a speaking acquaintance 
with the man who met the stove 
customers. 

The salesman is the last link in 
selling. If that link is missing the 
sale cannot be made. Or, if that 
link is used to tie up to some other 
line it is that line that is apt to be 
sold. And if that link is weak— 
lacking in sales points—it cannot 
function very satisfactorily. 


The Value of Cultivating Friends 


It is not any sense of superiority 
that causes the traveler to pass up 
the store salesmen. Both are sell- 
ing goods. Both are men. But it 
is just carelessness or a sense of be- 
ing too busy to spend very much 
time in the store. Travelers hit the 
high spots and as a result often 
overlook the fine possibilities of in- 
tensive sales cultivation by going a 
little more slowly. It is just possi- 
ble that thoroughness in two calls 
a day will mean more business than 
hustling through four calls. 
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If I were the manager or owner 
of a store I would insist on my trav- 
eling men seeing the people who 
actually sold their goods, particu- 
larly if the line was of a technical 
nature with special sales points. I 
would insist that they school my 
force to do a good job when show- 
ing the stove, fireless cooker, tire 
or what not I had to sell. 

It isn’t necessary that they should 
take my people out to lunch or buy 
them cigars. In a sense I rather 
they would not, but if it is a line 
we already handle and the little gift 
or courtesy is just a matter of 
friendship it can do no real harm. 
But never would I countenance the 
habit of passing my salespeople 
without even speaking to them. 

Certainly, the factory man knows 
his product much better than the 
store’s salespeople and he cannot 
fail to give some suggestions that 
will prove pertinent. And the sales- 
man who is going from store to 
store cannot fail to pick up new 
ideas on how the other fellow is 
doing things. The clever salesman 
will keep on good terms with the 
window display man. If the store 
has an advertising writer the trav- 
eler will know him and show him 
the advertisements that brought 
good business for the hardware 
store in the next town. 

Rushing in and selling a store a 
bill of hardware and then rushing 
out is a mighty cold blooded affair. 
It can be done. And it is. But it 
lacks a service element which is 
back of every good business rela- 
tionship. 

Yours for closer co-operation, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 











Conditions in the Hardware Industries 


The Record of Various Lines During the Past Few Years 
and the Tendencies of the Future in Price and Quantity 


Consulting 


N view of the apparent short- 

age of many supplies and goods 

sold in hardware stores the 
question is frequently asked: Has 
the supply of these articles de- 
clined, or is the present shortage 
caused by an exceptionally large de- 
mand for hardware of all classes? 
In view of the absence of all statis- 
tics on the subject it is extremely 
difficult to give an answer to this 
question. As an estimate of the 
approximate production of hard- 
ware, however, is of considerable 
importance for the hardware dealer 
preparing his winter orders the fol- 
lowing figures and their deductions 
may come rather handy. 

The modern hardware _ store 
handles an enormous variety of all 
kinds of merchandise, and there is 
hardly an article of every-day use 
which is not sold by one or the other 
hardware store in the country. To 
estimate the approximate produc- 
tion of all of these articles would 
be an entire impossibility. A few 
of the leading ones, however, may 
be selected for the purpose of guid- 
ing the dealer in his work. 


The Brush Situation 


There has been noticeable all 
through the year a shortage in 
brushes, and many hardware deal- 
ers have found difficulties to re- 
ceive the required supplies. Most 
of the brushes made in the United 
States are made from imported 
bristles. It is, therefore, compara- 
tively easy to establish the quantity 
of the brushes manufactured in this 
country by a recourse to the import 
figures for bristles. The average 
annual consumption of bristles in 
pre-war times amounted to 3,500,- 
000 lb. Since the war imports have 
increased somewhat and the aver- 
age annual supply of bristles avail- 
able for our brush manufacturers 
has varied around 4,000,000 lb. 

It has been less during the fiscal 
year 1920, which has come just 
now to a close, but in excess of that 
figure in previous years. The con- 
sumption of bristles by our brush 
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industry indicates an increase in 
the brush supplies over pre-war fig- 
ures, but there is evidence that the 
t tal brush supplies have not in- 
creased very much during the pres- 
ent year over those of last year. 
The quite exceptional demand for 
brushes that has characterized the 
market situation during the last 
twelve months, therefore, has not 
found any balance by an increase 
in the supplies which well explains 
the stringency of this article. With 
the bristle situation being what it 
is, there is some danger that the 
present shortage in brush supplies 
will continue for some time to come 
and it is generally held that no real 
relief. can be expected before the 
cpening of the Russian market, 
which supplies all the best bristles. 


Improvement in Hollow-ware Market 


The situation is somewhat better 
in the hollow-ware market where 
supplies have shown a distinct im- 
provement during the more recent 
months. Unfortunately there is 
practically nothing to support this 
statement but the general impres- 
sion of .the market and the opinion 
of the manufacturers. There is 
enough raw material in hand if the 
manufacturers are willing to pay 
the price, but no figures can be 
found to say how much of the ma- 
terial has found its way into the 
hand of the kitchen hollow-ware 
manufacturers. Some indication of 
the present state of the industry 
and its ability to produce, however, 
can be gleaned from the employ- 
ment rate in that industry. Speak- 
ing in general terms, the hollow- 
ware industry employs to-day more 
men in its various branches of pro- 
duction than during any time be- 
fore the war, so we may expect 
with a certainty considerable in- 
crease in its productive capacity 
over pre-war figures, allowing even 
for a certain reduction in the effec- 
tiveness of the individual worker. 

But the labor movement in the 
hollow-ware industry has become 
stationary practically since the 
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middle of last year, and on the basis 
of employment of labor at least 
there is nothing to indicate an in- 
crease in production above the out- 
put of last year. High prices for 
raw materials and the high wages 
that have to be paid in this indus- 
try have caused corresponding in- 
creases in the cost of the product 
which in turn has led to a reduc- 
tion in the consumption of all hol- 
low kitchen ware as may be clearly 
seen from individual store records. 
While one cannot speak of an act- 
ual shortage in the supply of ho!- 
low-ware, there is no denying that 
nothing is added to the general flow 
of the production and that in conse- 
quence the market cannot expect 
any additional supplies above thos? 
which it receives at the present 
time. 


Demand Is Exceptional for Cutlery 


The cutlery industry provides 
somewhat of a puzzle. This indus- 
try has made quite enormous ef- 
forts during the last few years to 
increase its production, but so far 
it never seems to have been able to 
catch up entirely with the demand. 
While many of the other branches 
of hardware production have either 
been compelled to curtail the output 
or have found it just possible to 
keep it upon a normal level with the 
materials and labor in hand, the 
cutlery industry has continually 
added to its labor force, paying in 
some cases very high wages. Sta- 
tistics show that the cutlery indus- 
try employs to-day 174 men for 
every 100 which it employed before 
the war, and the output of the in- 
dividual man has been materially 
raised by the installation of im- 
proved machinery and the employ- 
ment of the most modern produc- 
tion methods. 

On the showing of its labor force 
alone the cutlery industry produces 
to-day at least double the quantity 
ef cutlery it used to produce before 
the war. Taking into consideration 
the all around improvement of pro- 
ductive capacity it should be able 
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to turn out even more. Neverthe- 
less dealers complain about the dif- 
ficulty of getting certain articles of 
cutlery. It seems that the reason 
for this occasional lack of cutlery 
supplies is not so much the incapac- 
ity of the industry to supply the 
goods but is caused rather by the 
situation in the raw material mar- 
ket. 

One can make, of course, a lot 
of blades from one ton of steel, but 
the cutlery industry of to-day is not 
all steel. To make a knife requires 
a great many supplementary mate- 
rials, as celluloid, stag, wooden 
handles and others. Celluloid is 
getting very scarce and the situa- 
tion is not much better in most 
other supplementary lines. If the 
pocket-knife makers can not get 
their celluloid the respective manu- 
facturing departments must wait 
until the handle makers have 
caught up with their deliveries. 
The present difficulty should be 
overcome as soon as the supple- 
mentary materials are flowing more 
freely. When this will be the case 
is a matter for the individual pur- 
chaser to decide for himself. The 
cutlery makers are unwilling on 
their side to make any guess. 


The Prices of Stoves 


There are very strong indications 
for a near reduction in the supply 
of stoves. Of course the stove in- 
dustry is always somewhat quieter 
during the summer months. But 
the decline of the employment ratio 
in that industry is rather heavy, af- 
fecting in some regions ten and 
more per cent of the productive 
capacity. On the other hand, it 
must be pointed out that the total 
capacity of the stove and heating 
industry is exceeding to-day that of 
pre-war times at the rate of nearly 
one-half over pre-war production 
and that considerable additions 
have been made to the labor force 
of the industry even during the last 
twelve months. There should be 
available to-day at least 30 per cent 
more stove and similar goods, as 
heating appliances, etc., than dur- 
ing the last year. 

Considering, however, the consid- 
erable demand for all these goods 
caused by the increase in the 
building activity, it seems that even 
such an addition to the supply will 
not be enough to fill all the wants 
of the market. 


Plenty of Tools 


The supply of tools should be 
plentiful. This industry is in ex- 
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cellent order. Its productive capac- 
ity has largely increased since the 
war and by aid of the war, and it 
employs to-day at least 60 per cent 
more men than before the war. 
Like the cutlery industry, it has in- 
creased its labor force from month 
to month during the first half of the 
present year and there should be 
available in fact sufficient tools of 
the ordinary sort to ge round. 
Whether the same applies to the 
better grade tools is not quite 
clear. It must, however, be under- 
stood that the general level of qual- 
ity in the American tool industry is 
considerably higher than is the case 
with the European tool industry. 
Dealers, therefore, should be able 
to supply themselves with reason- 
able stocks of American tools dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Rubber Goods in Fine Shape 


Turning to rubber goods, of 
which great quantities are now 
handled by hardware men, a differ- 
entiation will have to be made be- 
tween all-rubber goods and such 
which require some sort of a fabric 
for their completion. The rubber 
industry is very active. It has 
taken precaution to supply itseif 
well with rubber, of which, in fact, 
there is to-day more available than 
during any time in the past and it 
employs a large force of men. So 
it should be pretty capable to take 
care of any increase in the demand 
for the rubber goods of the .more 
general kind, as preserve glass 
rings, etc. 

There has, however, been noticed 
already since several months an in- 
creasing stringency in the supply 
o* high grade cotton and other fiber 
for the manufacture of the very 
fine textiles that are required for 
making high-class hose and belting. 
This stringency, which is caused 
partly by the break down of the 
Sea Island cotton supplies, has been 
somewhat counterbalanced by in- 
creased imports of Egyptian cotton, 
but during the same time also the 
c«mand for fabrics has grown enor- 
mously. The pneumatic tire indus- 
try alone would be able to use prac- 
tically all the imported cotton of 
this quality. A shortage in the 
supply of all these articles there- 
fore may be expected notwithstand- 
ing the technical ability of the in- 
dustry to supply the goods. 

The imports of burlaps and sim- 
ilar fabrics after having been 
rather below our annual require- 
ments during the last few years 
have shown a material increase 
again during the last fiscal year 
which will be good news to many 
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hardware dealers who have a large 
call for these. Our import sta- 
tistics may furnish also some other 
information of interest to hardware 
dealers interested in the possible 
supply of these goods. Aluminum 
imports are back to normal, but 
artificial abrasives show a decline 
against the previous year while 
emery has kept fairly even all 
through the after-the-war period. 
Nearly three times as much cork 
has come into the United States 
during 1920 as during the twe 
preceding years. Sponges also ar- 
rive again in larger quantities. 


Other Industrial Conditions 


But to return to the domestic in- 
dustries. There is evidence of an 
increase in the supplies of paints 
and glassware, but the occupa- 
tional statistics show a.decrease in 
the employment rate in the pottery 
and porcelain industry. 

It will be understood easily that 
the ratio of production of all these 
articles is really a much more im- 
portant feature for the national 
household than their price. The 
price of an article after all is only 
incidental and in view of the very 
high wages that have been paid 
during recent years the high prices 
of many goods have had compara- 
tively little effect upon the turnover 
in the hardware stores, except pos- 
sibly in the last few months. But 
the scarcity of any commodity or 
its entire lack is a different matter 
altogether. If there are no goods 
there is nothing to sell and the lack 
of many important articles has 
been a decided hardship to many 
dealers who had a special call for 
them during the last few years. 
Any increase in the production, 
therefore, must be welcomed. 

It cannot be said at the present 
moment that the outlook is very 
good in this respect. True, practi- 
cally all the industries supplying 
the hardware store are working 
with an increased capacity. This 
increase in the capacity, however, 
refers in nearly all cases to an in- 
crease over pre-war figures only, 
while the comparison with last 
year’s performance shows a com- 
paratively small improvement. We 
must keep our eyes always on the 
fact that we are not living any 
more in the period before the war 
and that the important thing for 
us is not the comparison with five 
years ago, but that with yesterday. 

The present facts seem to show 
only too clearly, that while the de- 
mand is still increasing production 
is not able to keep abreast with it 
at the speed that is to be desired. 














Service of Public First Duty of Business 


Manufacturers and Merchants Must Now Accept Less Than 
War Time Profits—Steady Downward Tendency of Prices 
By W. L. CROUNSE . 


business men sat up quite sud- 

denly and began taking very 
close notice when Joseph H. De- 
frees, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in 
an address before the American 
Bankers’ Association during the 
past week, declared that “business 
must correct its own misdemeanors 
if its voice of protest is to have a 
larger influence in correcting those 
of others.” 

“One of the most fruitful sources 
of unrest in this country at the 
present time,” he said, ‘‘is the be- 
lief on the part of a great number 
that business in many instances is 
securing an inordinate profit. It is 
the theme of the agitator, and is 
used as a justification for various 
unfair exactions which are put 
upon business. 

“We are quite ready to complain 
in the public interest about excess 
profit taxes and inadequate pro- 
duction for a fair wage. Let us do 
all we can to correct our own mis- 
demeanors and then our voice of 
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protest will have a larger influence 
in correcting those of others. 


Business Must Serve the Public 


“Here is a service to the public, 
and in the long run to business as 
well, a program not for the gain of 
to-day but the prosperity and well- 
being of the future. In these days 
of unrest and readjustment it be- 
hooves every man to give much 
thought as to how he should con- 
duct himself for his own and the 
common good in the affairs with 
which he may be connected.” 

As to the general rule that should 
guide manufacturers and merchants 
who desire to do their full duty in 
these extraordinary times, Mr. De- 
frees quoted a statement recently 
formulated by Harry A. Wheeler, 
the Chicago banker, who sums up 
the ethics of the present situation 
as follows: 

“We are in great danger of form- 
ing a habit of regarding the per 
cent of profit of the past few years, 
no matter how abnormal, as desira- 
ble to maintain as a present re- 
turn and to feel discontented if 
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asked to share these profits with 
the government or to so shade our 
prices as to fall back to the profit 
level of the pre-war years. There is 
also a tendency to maintain prices 
and profits in order that, notwith- 
standing the tax demands, we may 
retain as our share of the rewards 
of business a higher profit than we 
were accustomed to expect before 
the era of high prices began. 


New Conditions to Govern 


“I wish to present this tendency 
most frankly for your consideration 
and to set out clearly that unless 
certain other principles are recog- 
nized and acted upon, our period of 
readjustment will be made exceed- 
ingly difficult, and will witness 
many economic conflicts that can be 
avoided by anticipating the limita- 
tions under which American busi- 
ness in the future must operate. 

“The principle which we must 
maintain is a fair return upon capi- 
tal actually invested, which return 
must vary with the risk incurred, 
and is always demonstrable—lib- 
eral allowances for depreciation 
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and obsolescence, liberal reserves 
to bridge periods of depression and 
stabilize employment. Profits be- 
yond these limitations cannot be 
justified as a charge against the ul- 
timate consumer, and should be ap- 
plied to the reduction of prices as 
a first step toward correcting infla- 
tion and restoring normal condi- 
tions.” 

Plenty of food for reflection in 
that frank declaration, is there not, 
brother merchants? 


Prices Steadily Tending Downward 


“Those who predicted continued 
high prices because of the great 
volume of money have mostly taken 
to the woods,” says A. W. Douglas, 
chairman of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of the National Chamber in 
his monthly report on general busi- 
ness conditions. “For the amount 
of currency in circulation to-day is 
greater than ever before, and yet 
prices are on the downward move- 
ment. 

‘Declines in food prices are nat- 
urally following the abundant har- 
vest. Corn is selling at about half 
the high prices of a twelvemonth 
ago. Nor has much labored propa- 
ganda about the great demand for 
breadstuffs to be expected from 
Europe sufficed to maintain the 
price of wheat. Another reason is 
that our neighbor, Canada, has a 
great crop. 

“The general buying attitude is 
conservative, but does not stint its 
needs. The day is past when if 
you had goods, some one came and 
took them away from you, and paid 
the price you asked without kick or 
comment. 

“Still the volume of business in 
general runs in large measures. For 
all of which the great harvest is 
mostly responsible. 


Unemployment Is Reported 


“Unemployment grows slowly. It 
is most noticeable in industrial life, 
and in localities connected with tex- 
tiles, leather goods and automobiles. 

“Coincidently, the strike fever is 
waning, and efficiency is increasing. 
For there is a fast-growing demand 
for service; a demand born largely 
of what we have endured on every 
hand for the past five years. 

“We are fast coming to the pe- 
riod when the standards will be 
those of common sense and work 
honestly done. We shall, in all 
likelihood, not experience any short- 
age of labor during the coming 
months. 

“This may still the voice of those 
who, with incredible folly, advo- 
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cate the importation of cheap labor, 
without regard to color, to fill the 
supposedly depleted ranks of men- 
ial labor, thus to add to a race 
problem apparently insoluble and to 
which time has given no answer. 
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- “Building continues dead, despite 
many figures of estimates of prob- 
able production and of construction 
permits. They are characteristic 
examples of: the difference between 
statistics and cold facts.” 


Kelly’s Scheme to Boom Building 


ENATOR CALDER’S || sugges- 

tions for legislation to stimu- 
late building with a view to reliev- 
ing the acute housing situation 
which I recently referred to, have 
spurred other members of the Se- 
nate and House to devise plans hav- 
ing the same object. When Con- 
gress meets a large crop of these 
schemes will be brought forward in 
the shape of bills for the attention 
of the two houses. 

One of the most ingenious of 
these projects has recently been out- 
lined by Representative M. Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania. In brief, it 
proposes to convert the postal sav- 
ings bank system into a national 
building and loan association, from 
which the people may borrow the 
money required to build homes. 

High interest rates are now rec- 
ognized to be the greatest impedi- 
ment to home building. Thousands 
cf people who have saved enough to 
buy the ground upon which to con- 
struct a residence are deterred from 
building by high interest charges 
and the exorbitant commissions de- 
manded for placing the loan. Since 
the only permanent relief from the 
general scarcity of homes can come 
from building, the remedy is thus 
indefinitely delayed, even in the face 
of price reductions in building ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Kelly proposes that the $175,- 
000,000 now on deposit in the postal 
savings banks be made available for 
building purposes at reasonable in- 
terest rates. He asserts that if 
Congress will amend the present 
law so that the $2500 limit on de- 
posits is eliminated or greatly en- 
larged, and the rate. of interest 
paid on deposits by the Government 
is increased from 2 per cent to the 
rate paid by savings banks, the pos- 
tal savings deposits will be in- 
creased probably to $2,000,000,000, 
which can be used for building. 


Uncle Sam Holds the Bag 


In support of his proposal Mr. 
Kelly points out that the Govern- 
ment now pays 2 per cent on postal 
savings deposits, and then places 
this money in commercial banks 
which pay the Government 2% per 
cent interest. But when it is neces- 
sary for the Government to borrow 
in anticipation of Treasury receipts 
it issues Treasury Certificates 
bearing 6 per cent interest, these 
certificates usually being taken by 
the banks. Thus it appears that the 
Government deposits of postal sav- 
ings on which the banks pay 2% 
per cent may be loaned back to the 
Government at 6 per cent. 

There might be forceful argu- 
ments advanced why the Governr 
ment should not embark upon any 
extensive banking and money lend- 
ing program which would threaten 
tc compete with established banking 
interest which might result in the 
withdrawal, to a large extent, of de- 
posits from savings institutions. 
But so long as the interest rates re- 
main at present high levels and real 
estate loans are refused by lenders 
except upon well-nigh prohibitive 
terms, there can be little objection 
urged against governmental aid to 
the building industry, which is the 
enly possible remedy for the pre- 
vailing scarcity of homes and for 
the high rents. 

Mr. Kelly has directed public at- 
tention to a subject which deserves 
careful consideration by Congress 
and by Treasury officials. If it is 
expedient to utilize deposits of the 
postal savings banks in the manner 
he suggests, these funds will ac- 
complish more good for the public 
than will accrue from depositing 
them in commercial banks where 
they are likely to contribute to the 
tide of money which flows into New 
York under the influence of high in- 
terest rates. 


Final Results of Motor Truck 
Investigation 


A FEW weeks ago I presented in 

this correspondence some in- 
teresting figures taken from a pre- 
liminary report of an investigation 
by the Department of Agriculture 


to ascertain the advantages and dis- 
advantages of substituting motor 
trucks for horses on western farms. 
The investigation has now been 
completed and the Department has 
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summarized the results for the 
benefit of farmers throughout the 
country as well as for the informa- 
tion of motor truck manufacturers 
and dealers. 

Boiling down the views of 831 
farmers who own trucks, the De- 
partment finds that the greatest ad: 
vantage in owning a motor truck is 
“saving time”; in the opinions of 
three-fourths of them the greatest 
disadvantage is “poor roads.” Nine- 
ty-one per cent believe that their 
trucks will turn out to be a profit- 
able investment. 

On the average these trucks 
travel 2777 miles per year, and the 
cost of operation is between 161% 
cents and 17 cents per mile, mak- 
ing the total annual cost from $460 
to $470. Each truck displaces an 
average of 3 head of work-stock. 
With the cost of keeping a horse a 
year in the corn belt around $200, 
the reduction in expense for this 
item is in the neighborhood of $240 
per farm. 


Saving in Hired Help 


For all the farms the average 
amount of hired help saved by the 
trucks is $163. On most farms 
these are the only two items of di- 
rect reduction in expense which can 
be credited to the truck, and on the 
average they amount to $60 or $70 
less than the total cost of operating 
it. 

To offset this added cost, custom 
hauling done with the _ trucks 
amounts to about $50 per year for 
all farms, leaving only something 
like $10 or $20 annual net expense 
which must be more than balanced 
by the saving of time of the owner 
and members of the family, the abil- 
ity to get crops and livestock to 
market in better condition or at a 
better time, and other benefits 
which are not directly measurable 
in dollars and cents, if the average 
truck is to be a profitable invest- 
ment. It must be remembered that 
most of these farms are larger than 
the average, and are located at a 
considerable distance from market. 

A study of the reports of these 
farmers, just completed by the Di- 
vision of Rural Engineering of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics develops some in- 
teresting facts. 

Tendency Toward Larger Trucks 

The rated capacity of these 


trucks varies from one-half to two: 


tons. Seventy per cent of them are 
rated at one ton, and only 9 of them 
at less than one ton. Experience 
with trucks has caused 57 per cent 
of these men to decide that the 1- 
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ton size is best for their conditions, 
25 per cent that the 1%-ton size is 
best, and 12 per cent that the 2-ton 
size is best. Practically one man 
in four has decided that a truck 
larger than the one he now owns 
would be better suited to his condi- 
tions. Ninety-one per cent believe 
that their trucks will prove to be a 
profitable investment. 

Twenty-four. per cent of the 
trucks are equipped with pneu- 
matics in front and solids in rear. 
However, experience has convinced 
58 per cent that pneumatics are best 
for their conditions, 35 per cent that 
solids are best and 7 per cent that 
pneumatics in front and solids in 
rear are best. 

The average estimated life of 
these trucks is 64% years, and on 
this basis depreciation is usually 
the largest single item of expense 
in connection with their operation. 


Average Cost of Operation 


The average cost of operation, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest on in- 
vestment, repairs, registration and 
license fees, fuel, oil and tires is 
15.2 cents per mile for the % and 
34-ton trucks, and 15.2 for the one- 
ton, 21.3 cents for the 14%4- and 1%4- 
ton, and 25.8 cents for the 2-ton. 
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The average cost of hauling 
crops, including the value of the 
driver’s time at 50 cents per hour, 
is 24 cents per ton mile with the 
1%- and %4-ton trucks, 24.1 cents 
with the 1-ton, 23.3 cents with the 
1% and 114-ton and 21.5 cents with 
the 2-ton trucks. 

Nearly 85 per cent of these trucks 
had not been out of commission 
when needed for a single day during 
the year covered by the reports, and 
80 per cent of the owners stated 
that they had not lost any appreci- 
able time on account of motor and 
tire trouble, breakage, etc., when 
using their trucks. About one truck 
in 15 was out of commission more 
than five days, however, and one 
owner in 40 reported a loss of more 
than 5 per cent of the time when 
using his truck. 

Fifty-six per cent of these men 
have not reduced the number of 
their work-stock since purchasing 
trucks. Twenty-four per cent have 
disposed of one or two head, and 29 
per cent of more than two head. 
The average reduction for all farms 
is 1.2 head. 

Half of these men own tractors 
as well as motor trucks. Most of 
the tractors are owned on the larger 
farms, however. 


Another Commercial Travelers’ Treaty 


HE commercial travelers’ 

treaty between the United 
States and Argentina will be pro- 
mulgated at an early date. Six 
South American nations have al- 
ready signed similar treaties which 
are designed to facilitate the en- 
trance of commercial travelers 
through the payment of a single li- 
cense fee, and the elimination of 
much red tape which is now in- 
volved in visits to Latin-American 
countries. 

A hitch in the negotiations with 
Argentina occurred concerning the 
“favored nations” clause to which 
Argentina objected. This is being 
smoothed out, and it is expected 
that Secretary of State Colby and 
the Argentine Ambassador will 
unite in the formal publication of 
the treaty within a few days. 


Speeding Up Transportation 


The campaign of the railroads for 
speeding up the movement of freight 
cars and increasing the average ton- 
nage of freight per car is showing 
results, according to operating sta- 
tistics made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
compilation, covering 44 roads, 
shows that 29 of them increased the 
average miles per car per day for 


July as compared with July, 1919, 
and 28 of them show an increase for 
the seven months. 

Practically all the roads show in- 
creases in the average carload, 
ranging from one to five tons. The 
railroads estimate that the addition 
of two tons in the amount of freight 
loaded in each car is equivalent to 
a saving of 150,000 cars, and that 
an increase of one mile in the aver- 
age daily car movement is equiva- 
lent to the addition of 100,000 cars 
to the available supply. 


A Comprehensive Coal Order 


Industries that have use for 
open-top cars are expected to feel 
the effect of the latest order issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This order is designed to 
devote all possible open-top equip- 
ment to the use of coal during the 
period until the close of the lake 
navigation. 

The previous order issued by the 
Commission confining the use of t! e 
open-top cars with sides higher 
than 38 inches to coal applied only 
to railroads east of the Mississippi 
River. The new order is extended 
to apply as far west as the eastern 
boundary of Montana, Wyoming, 

(Continued on page 260) 








Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LXXII 


Who Started This? 


This is the seventy-second of a serics of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


Does your attitude towards work justify the miners in demanding a six-hour and five days to a week’s 
work? 


You realize a sa salesman, that the shortage of goods today is not because of over-demand so much as 
to lack of production. Nearly every workman engaged in a manufacturing industry is demanding more 
pay and shorter hours. 


If he has been making twenty pair of shoes a day, he now demands a substantial increase in pay and 
shorter hours, so that instead of making twenty pairs of shoes a day, he makes fifteen. 


Where has this new-fangled notion on “How to get rich” come from? 
Who set the example that the working man is following? 
The so-called salary classes of society are, today, on trial before organized labor. 


Organized labor has asked, and rightly so—Why the man whose working tools are a saw—a hammer 
—a shovel, should be called upon to work full time when the salaried members of society do not do so. 


The carpenter or shoemaker who sees comme rcial travelers—hundreds of them, loafing in the lobbies 
o four hotels Friday and Saturday of every week, has a right to question any man’s finding fault with him 
because he does the same thing. 


If a commerical traveler can demand of society, a good living when he works four days a week, he 
cannot deny the same right to a carpenter or any other laborer. 


Right now the laboring man is giving a good deal of thought to these things, and so should all so-called 
salaried classes of society. 


You and I know that there are too many men holding positions as commerical travelers who do too 
much loafing. I don’t and I know you don’t want to be responsible for any laboring man not putting in 


full time. But we will be resposible unless we see to it that we work full hours and full days. 











Coming Hardware Conventions 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Adol- 
phus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 
Main Street, Dallas. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. ° 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WEsT VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
1, 2, 3, 1921. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 

Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 

BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon E. Jones, 


secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 


burgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
8, 9, 10. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, San 
Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. Le Roy 
Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIll., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audito- 
rium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Colum- 
bus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi+ 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

SoutH DAKoTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Roberts, 
secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy Thomp- 
son, secretary-treasurer, Dalhart, Tex. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





NATIONAL CYCLE SHOW TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO 
IN NOVEMBER 


NTERESTS centering around the 

motorcycle and bicycle will meet in 
Chicago Nov. 8 to 13, for the annual 
show and convention. Space has been 
sold to every large maker of bicycles 
and motorcycles while the accessory in- 
terests will be well represented. The 
show will crowd the spacious Coliseum 
and convention sessions will be conven- 
iently held in the Coliseum annex. An 
attendance of more than 500 jobbers 
and dealers is looked for. 

The program planned is a practical 
one and gives full place for considera- 
tion of such timely topics as advertis- 
ing, market prospects and kindred sub- 
jects. Among the speakers of wide 
reputation are H. W. Fenton, vice-presi- 
dent Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Merle Sidener, leading adver- 
tising luminary of Indianapolis; E. J. 
Lonn, president Bicycle Manufacturers’ 
Association; F. W. A. Vesper, of St. 
Louis, and others of equal note. 

Sporting goods exhibits will be ex- 
tensive as this kindred line is generally 
handled by the retailer of motorcycles 
and bicycles. 

The annual banquet will be on Thurs- 
day evening of convention week at the 
gold room of the Congress Hotel, and 
in addition to a strong program of 
toasts there will be featured musical 
selections. 

In point of sales these shows have 
been especially successful and this year 
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it is hoped to hang up a new record. 
The representation of dealers is large 
and the jobbers expect to book heavily 
for next year’s demands. 


LLEW SOULE TO ADDRESS 
BROOKLYN DEALERS 


The Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation held its regular monthly 
meeting at its rooms in the Johnston 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 14, at 
which meeting various matters of asso- 
ciation interest were discussed and acted 
upon by the members present. H. R. 
L. Rohlfs, president of the Association, 
presided. 

It was announced that at the next 
meeting of the Brooklyn Association, 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, 
would be the guest of the evening and 
deliver a short address to the Brooklyn 
dealers. President Rohlfs appointed 
the entertainment committee, of which 
H. A. Cornell is chairman, to take 
charge of the arrangements for the No- 
vember meeting. ¥ 


Louis A. Cook Dead 


Louis A. Cook, aged 61, office man- 
ager of the Wells Bros.’ Dept., Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., 
died recently, after several weeks’ ill- 
ness, resulting from a paralytic shock. 
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The Mechanical Side of Advertising 


A Series of Four Papers 


HE hardware advertising man 
T has reached a high point of 
efficiency in his work. He is 
producing better “copy,” digging up 
new ideas all the time, making his 
publicity carry a bigger sales load 
than ever before. In short, the hard- 
ware adman is out to make publicity 
pay and he is succeeding mighty well. 
The thing that bothers the hard- 
ware adman most is dressing up his 
ad—choosing the proper type and 
border, placing cuts, allowing for 
margins, indicating changes to the 
newspaper compositor. 

Many hardware men have solved 
this problem by actual experience 
and observation after years of prac- 
tice and many have not after the 
same years of actual practice. 


A Royal Road 


There’s no royal road to learning, 
but there is such a road to under- 
standing the practical side of retail 
advertising, and we propose to map 
it out for you in a series of four 
papers of which this is the first. The 
others are, in their consecutive 
order: (2) Newspaper Display Prin- 
ciples; (3) Making the Layout; and 
‘4) Correcting Proof. 

This article and the three others 
to follow are not reading articles in 
the real sense of the word. They are 
reference articles. They should be 
preserved, for taken together they 
form a practical course in typogra- 
phy, a course for which, by the way, 
the correspondence schools would 
charge you a round figure. 

The value of these articles will be- 


1. Advertising Types 


come more apparent as they are used 
for reference in your everyday work. 
Then paragraphs that you may now 
pass over quickly in reading will 
prove long sought-for guides in pre- 
paring your ads. So we say once 
more, be sure to preserve these arti- 
cles, keep them together in a folder 
or envelope where you may lay 
hands on them at a moment’s notice. 


The Role That Type Plays 


To-day it is a recognized fact that 
type arrangement in connection with 
advertising is so vital a factor that 
it can spell success or failure in an 
advertising campaign otherwise per- 
fectly planned and carried out. 
That’s a big enough reason to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of type, isn’t 
it? That branch of advertising 
which has to do with type arrange- 
ment is known to-day as “advertis- 
ing typography,” and there are many 
large firms known as advertising 
typographers and specialists devot- 
ing their time and knowledge to ad- 
vising advertisers how to set up their 
ads and then carrying forward the 
actual work. 


Of course, the retail advertiser, - 


unless he be very large, cannot afford 
to have one of these typographic com- 
panies plan his layouts for him, but 
what he can do through the aid of 
these HARDWARE AGE papers is to 
learn something of the principles that 
guide and govern the advertising 
typographer in his work. 
The Need for Better Layouts 


Some hardware dealers don’t see 
why they should fuss with type. 
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Others don’t really understand and 
appreciate the need for better lay- - 
outs. 

We can make the need very plain. 
Supposing you were buying a house. 
You’d look for a nicely designed 
house—one that was attractive—one 
that you could take pride in possess- 
ing. And you could tell that sort of 
a house pretty quick, couldn’t you? 
But it is your natural appreciation 
of good appearance that enables you 
to judge houses—not your technical 
knowledge of an architect’s profes- 
sion. 

It is the same way with the public 
and an ad. The reader instinctively 
turns to the good-looking ad—IT 
gets preference over its fellows. He 
doesn’t need to know anything about 
the technical side of advertising: he 
judges the results. But you do need 
to know to get the results. 


The First Lesson 


Now that we have your attention, 
gentlemen of the HARDWARE AGE 
typographic class, we’ll give you Les- 
son No. 1. 

We want you first of all to acquire 
a working knowledge of advertising 
type styles. Refer to the chart of 
type styles. Between now and the 
appearance of our second paper, we 
would like to have you use this chart 
in the following manner: 

First, study the characteristics of 
these type styles. Notice that some 
are blacker than others; that some 
are daintier in look than others; that 
some are bold; that some have thin 
and thick lines; that some have only 
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thick lines; that some are the same 
in design but vary in thickness of 
line; that some are wider or con- 
densed. 

Second, become acquainted with 
the names of these types, for the 
printer knows these types only by 
their names. Get away from the 
habit of saying “Use a heavy type” 
or “Use a light type” or “Use open 
face.” Rather, say “Use Cheltenham 
Bold” or “Use Caslon” or “Use Chel- 
tenham Outline.” 


Actual Study of Type 


The third division of this first les- 
son may prove a little difficult to 
some members of the class, but just 
dig in and do it and you'll find it 
intensely interesting and also highly 
gratifying to you to know that you 
can tell type. 

Take to-night’s newspaper and see 
how many type styles in the ads you 
can identify with the aid of the 
HARDWARE AGE type chart. At first 
you’ll be somewhat puzzled, but by 
and by you’ll find type identification 
is something of an instinct, like tell- 
ing cars by their radiators, fenders, 
ete. If you can tell the different 
makes of cars as they pass, you sure 
can soon tell every type face in your 
local paper. 

It may happen that there may be 
a few strange faces in your paper— 
faces not shown on the chart. But 
we have shown all the most popular 
faces, and if there is one or two in 
your paper that you don’t recognize 
and you want to know what they are, 
clip out the line showing the face, 
ask your newspaper to give you its 
name, and then paste it at the bot- 
tom of our type chart. In this way 
you make the type chart include any 
particular faces used in your own 
paper. 

The Fourth Division 

You should not attempt to study 
this fourth division until you have 
pretty well mastered the preceding 
division. 

We now want you to refer again to 
the chart and study the characteris- 
tics of the types, and the effect of 
these characteristics on the eye and 
mind of the newspaper reader. 

Under each line of type is printed 
a summary of its characteristics. 
You will note that such faces as Chel- 
tenham Bold, Gothic, De Vinne, Cas- 
lon Bold, Post, and Hancock are 
reavy solid faces, each expressing 
varying degrees of solidity. 


These faces are best for strong dis- 


play and excellent types for featur- 
ing articles of hardware where an 
impression of strength and solidity 
is desired. 

The dainty types like Della Rob- 


HARDWARE AGE 








HARDWARE AGE 
TYPE CHART 


All styles are shown in 
the 12-point size 


Cheltenham Bold 


A heavy display type. 
Good for general work. 


Cheltenham Wide 


A heavy type. Use it 
for short display lines. 


Cheltenham Italic 


Most display types have 
italics. Good to use for 
contrast and emphasis. 


Cheltenham Bold Condensed 


This is a type for long 
display lines where space 
is crowded. 

Caslon 


A popular style of 
medium strength. 


Caslon Bold 


Same style as above but 
a heavier letter. 
Bookman 
Medium weight. A type 
style of great dignity. 
Jenson 
Medium weight. An 
artistic type face. 
Hancock 


Heavy face. Good for 
sale ads. 


Pabst 


A type face of artistic 
design. Medium weight. 
Priorp Cert 
Good type for holiday 
announcements. 
Post 
Heavy face for strong 
displays. 
Cloister 


Another artistic design 
of medium weight. 


Della Robbia 


A finely designed face. 
One of the most artistic 
faces ever cast. 


Bodoni 


A medium weight face 
of clean-cut design. 


Bodoni Italic 
Bodoni Bold 
Bodoni Bold Italic 
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bia, Cheltenham Inline and Outline, 
Pabst and Cloister are well suited to 
advertising such items as chafing 
dishes, silverware, fine cutlery and 
similar merchandise where an effect 
of fine quality and dainty appearance 
is desired. 

Then there are the types of moder- 
ate display strength like Bodoni, 
Caslon, Bookman, which are excellent 
for every-day use. 

A study of the type chart will give 
you a good working idea of the char- 
acteristics of the different types, and 
then referring once again to your 
newspaper and studying the ads as a 
whole you will soon appreciate how to 
specify type so as to create different 
impressions. 

Point System of Type Measurement 

In printing, a poitn is 1/72 in. 
Thus, when a type is spoken of as 
being 10 to 12 points in size, it 
means that the type body is 10/72 in. 
or 12/72 in. high, and likewise for all 
sizes of type. 

But a fact that must be kept in 
mind is that the face of the type is 
not always of the same height as the 
body, although when designating a 
type to be so many points high, the 
height of the body is meant. This 
will be made clearer by examining 
the word “type” shown below: 


Type 

The above is set in 24-point type. 
The rule shows the height of the type 
body; the “T” is the height of the 
type face. 

Note that the “y” and “p,” or drop 
letters, extend below the other let- 
ters in the line. This is why the ac- 
tual height of the type face is some- 
what smaller than the height of the 
type body. 

You will soon be accustomed to 
making allowances for these drop 
letters, so that you will be able to 
judge accurately the size of type, en- 
abling you to specify the correct 
sizes for your ads. For it is impor- 
tant to specify the size as well as the 
style. Of course, the printer’s judg- 
ment can be depended upon more 
when size is concerned than where 
style is involved. But the sure way 
to get successful results is to specify 
both size and style. 

Display types are usually cast in 
the following sizes: 6,8, 10, 12, 14, 
18, 24, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60 and 72 
points. Larger sizes are usually 
wood types. 

Allowing about one-quarter of the 
height of the type body for drop let- 
ters you will be able to figure ap- 
proximately in inches the height of 

(Continued on page 260) 


















“—But Service Brings ‘Em Back” 
Plugging Paint Sales in Face of Big Competition Is 


What This Binghamton Hardware Store Has Done 
Most Successfully—Extra Efforts and Extra Profits 


66 ALESMANSHIP makes the 
S first sale all right, but it is the 
service that brings the cus- 
tomer back,” says William Napier, 
in charge of the paint department 
for Babcock Hinds and Underwood, 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Mr. Napier 
is right as he so ably points out by 
the rapid strides which he has made 
in building up one of the biggest 
paint departments that is enjoyed by 
any hardware store in the country. 
The department has been under his 
supervision for more than sixteen 
years and it has steadily expanded 
until at the present time it is one of 
the largest departments in the store 
and the turnover is most satisfactory. 
Babcock Hinds and Underwood 
have what can be termed a model 
store in every sense of the word. It 
is one of the big stores of the city 
and extends from Washington to 
State street, double the ordinary 
store space and is several stories 
high. The arrangement of stock is 
as near perfect as possible while the 
window displays are such as to almost 
make a blind man stop and take a 
look. 

So it is but natural that the paint 
department which is located on the 
State Street side should be arranged 
as well as the rest of the store and in 
such a manner as to attract cus- 
tomers who come in for other lines 
of hardware. 


The Stock Keeping Idea 


After years of experience Mr. 
Napier came to the conclusion that 
the best way to handle paints was 
to carry but two well-known brands. 
The same idea was applied to var- 
nishes and wall paints and “flats.” It 
has proved to be most successful in 
this store as he is not forced to be 
recommending several lines of paint 
but has been able to build up a good 
reputation on the two lines carried 
and which are usually known to the 
customers before they come into the 
store. 

Right next to the paints are the 
brushes, scrappers, ladders, and in 
fact everything which has to do with 
painting and these lines in turn are 
placed next to kindred lines of hard- 


ware. 





By JOHN A. MCNAMARA 


But the biggest selling point which 
is used in this store is service. Every 
day Mr. Napier gives estimates of 
how much paint it will take for a 
house of certain dimensions and the 
sale is based upon his judgment. If 
he thinks that the house will need 
between seven and eight gallons he 
recommends this purchase but sells 
the paint in this way. Seven gallons 
are sold in gallon cans while the last 
gallon is divided into two cans of a 
half gallon each and the customer 
has the privilege of returning any 
part of the unused paint. It. has 
won many friends for the department 
on this idea alone. 

He says that during the past year 
he has. sold more home owners thal. 
ever before. The rush of business 
enjoyed by the painters of Bingham- 
ton has forced many people to paint 
their own places and they have 
come to him for advice on what to 
use. He has taken special pains with 
these people and has showed such 
an interest that he has been able to 
sell them not only the paint, but suit- 
able brushes, ladders, torches and 
scrappers. They have been given the 
assurance that any time they need 
additional advice they are at liberty 
to come back and see him and he will 
help them out in every way. This 
also has won many friends for the 
firm. 


The Box of Brushes 


Perhaps the cleverest idea in the 
store is an ordinary box of brushes 
which is placed on the counter over 
which the paint is passed. The box 
is a harmless looking affair with a 
mixture of all kinds of brushes in it, 
nothing particularly ornamental 
about it, just an ordinary brush box. 
However, the method which is used 
is the thing that makes it worth its 
weight in radium. Whenever Mr. 
Napier sells an order of paint he 
always sees to it that the can which 
he is showing is placed on the coun- 
ter as near to the box of brushes as 
possible. While showing the can of 
paint he gives the customer every 
opportunity to look at the brushes. 
If, within a reasonable time the cus: 
tomer fails to take advantage of the 
psychological pause, Mr. Napier helps 
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science along by showing the brushes 
to them. As soon as the interest is 
aroused in brushes the customer is 
adroitly switched to the glass sample 
cases which contain all sorts of 
brushes properly displayed and classi- 
fied. The brushes in the box, as a 
matter of fact are seldom sold except 
when a customer picks one out and 
has it wrapped with the paint. Usu- 
ally after the customer’s interest has 
been turned to brushes it is an easy 
matter to show them the best and ex- 
plain the merits which go with them. 

And in regard to brushes, Mr. 
Napier always explains thoroughly 
how to keep the brush in perfect con- 
dition, how to clean it and how to get 
the best result with the proper kind 
of a stroke. 


Women Buy Paint 


Another thing which he has ob- 
served within the past few years is 
that women are buying paint lately 
whereas it was always a man’s job 
before. Interior wall paints and var- 
nishes are purchased by the house- 
keepers now and occasionally the final 
selection as to color for the house 
paints is left to them. Of course it 
goes without saying that extra serv- 
ice is given to women who buy as 
generally they need a trifle more in- 
struction than the men. 

Mr. Napier has another idea which 
has worked out well. He plugs the 
sale of paint in the fall for all that 
it is worth. To make paint a spring 
line to him is ridiculous and he has 
gone out to prove to the citizens of 
Binghamton that the best time to 
paint is in the fall. He argues that 
the house has had time to dry since 
the spring rains, it is in a better con- 
dition to receive paint, that paint 
will be a protection against the se- 
vere winter weather and that fall 
generally is a superior time to either 
spring or summer. His arguments 
are being heard and this fall prom- 
ises to be one of the biggest sales 
seasons for the department. 


The All Year Paint Window 


The paint department of Babcock 
Hinds and Underwood is on the left 
as you enter the store from the State 
Street side. It is right in back of~ 
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The all-year-round paint window of Babcock, Hinds &€ Underwood, 


one of the big show windows and 
this is filled with paint displays 
nearly the whole year round. The 
only time when paint is taken out is 
to make room for Christmas dis- 
plays. Mr. Napier sees to it that 
the window display is changed once 
every two weeks and kept just ahead 
of the season as near as possible. 
Mr. Napier has done nothing that 
any other paint man could not do but 
his value lies in the fact that he has 
actually done them. Any hardware 
store in the country could have ac- 
complished the same thing and prob- 
ably some of them are doing similar 
things but the combination is such 
as to make the department a big one. 
It might be stated that there is a 
great deal of first class competition 
in the paint line in Binghamton. 
Only a few doors away from Babcock 


Hinds and Underwood is a store de- 
voted exclusively to paint and art 
goods but even with this next door 
competition the department has 
grown to big proportions which 
shows conclusively that the hardware 
store is actually the place for paints. 

The paint department of this store 
is only one of the well regulated 
parts of it and only one of the de- 
partments that has gone toward 
making the store a wonderful suc- 
cess. It must be remembered that 
the company has its store not on the 
main street of the town but on two 
“side streets.” However, these side 
streets are fast becoming as impor- 
tant as the main street due to the 
class of merchandise that is being 
sold on them. For instance, there 
are two first class furniture stores, 
two art stores, a department store 
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and a big hotel as neighbors of Bab- 
cock, Hinds & Underwood. This 
shows that while location is a great 
help to any store, good merchants 
can make their own location by a 
little effort. This has been the case 
of this community, and Babcock, 
Hinds & Underwood was one of the 
first stores that was here, which was 
many years ago. 

It is the plan of the company to 
eventually take over the building 
next to them and to expand the re- 
tail business so that every known de- 
partment of a hardware store will be 
included. This will mean that they 
will have one of the biggest hard- 
ware stores in New York State if 
not in the East, and if the same high 
standard is maintained they will also 
have one of the most prosperous 
hardware businesses in the East. 


A window of brushes that is often used in a clean-up week 
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Keying Window Displays to 
the Store’s Location 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


CUSTOMER who was a regular 
A patron of a prosperous middle 
western hardware store went out of 
his way recently to question the store 
owner regarding the establishment’s 
window displays. 

“Why is it,” queried the customer, 
“that you always have some sort of 
a washing display in your windows? 
One week it’s an electric washing ma- 
chine running with the tub full of 
suds. Another it’s an electric iron- 
ing machine. Now this week you 
have the window full of all sorts of 
wash day helps. What’s the big idea? 
Why do you concentrate so heavily 
on this line of goods in your dis- 
plays? Why don’t you hammer hard 
on a display of fire arms, or sport- 
ing goods, or every day hardware 
once in a while?” 

The store proprietor smiled gen- 
ially and seemed to welcome the in- 
quiry. 

“I hammer hard on the wash day 
appliances,” he said, “because I’ve 
studied my location carefully and 
have figured out just what class of 
people pass my windows in the great- 
est numbers during the course of a 
day. You'll notice that I’m located on 
the public market square. This place 
is mighty busy every morning, but 
it is practically all women who come 
to the market to shop. The percent- 
age of men shoppers at the market is 
mighty small. After the market is 
over this section of the city is mighty 
quiet for the rest of the day. Mighty 
few people pass here during the after- 
noons. Consequently I frame my 
windows so as to appeal to the women 
who constitute ninety per cent of the 
ordinary number of people passing 
my windows on an average day. And 
as the women who patronize the mar- 
ket are the ones who generally do 
their own housework, I frame win- 
dows which will appeal to them with 
especial force. That’s why I hammer 
so hard on wash day appliances in 
my window displays. I key my dis- 
plays to the character of people who 
pass my store in the greatest num- 
bers. It would be a waste of time and 
energy and display space to have a 
big display of sporting goods because 
there aren’t enough purchasers of 
such goods passing my windows to 
make it worth while. Get the idea?” 

The inquirer got the idea all right. 
And it would seem as though in this 
idea there was a thought for other 





hardware dealers which they might 
consider with advantage. 
Studying the Location 
Window displays are mighty good 


things for a _ store’s business, of. 


course, but isn’t there a possibility 
that they might function with even 
greater effectiveness if the stores 
whose displays are not governed by 
any definite policy should examine 
their immediate locations and the 
character of the people passing their 
establishments with more care and 
then key their displays more closely 
to the store’s environment? 

For instance, suppose that a hard- 
ware store is located in a good sized 
city near an interurban station. Sup- 
pose that the city is the center of a 
prosperous farming community. 
What kind of displays should this 
store feature in its windows? Should 
it use displays of auto goods and ac- 
cessories? Or should it discard such 
displays on the theory that owners 
of autos would drive them to the city 
from the nearby sections instead of 
patronizing the interurbans? Should 
it feature displays of agricultural 
hardware on the theory that a large 
percentage of the people patronizing 
the interurban lines must, inevitably, 
be farmers since the lines run 
through such a big farming section? 
And should it feature labor saving 
devices for the home on the theory 
that a lot of the people patronizing 
the interurban lines must inevitably 
be women who are interested in such 
things? 

Much the best thing for this store 
to do would be to spend some time in 
sizing up the passing crowds and in 
talking to those of the throngs who 
come to the store. In this way a def- 
inite idea can be secured of the exact 
nature of the people and the store 
can then tell to a certainty just what 
sort of window displays to feature 
in its show windows. 

Displaying Appropriate Goods 

Suppose again that a store is lo- 
cated in the wholesale section of the 
city. What sort of window displays 
should it feature? 

Well, such a store should, of course, 
feature articles which will be of aid 
to wholesalers in handling their 
goods, in protecting their stocks and 
in otherwise helping them in their 
nesses. Wholesalers nowadays use 
motor trucks very extensively, so 
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accessories and supplies for such 
trucks should be featured as well as 
accessories for the expensive private 
pleasure cars which many wholesalers 
own, 

Suppose that the store is located 
near a school house. Then it would 
certainly be good business for the 
establishment to feature in its win- 
dow displays toys or articles which 
would attract the attention of the 
children and make them talk about 
the store at home. The more the 
youngsters would talk about the store 
in their homes the more the older 
people of the household would have 
the name and location of the store 
impressed upon them. And the re- 
sult of this would be to make it cer- 
tain that the store would secure the 
patronage of these people whenever 
they were in the market for any of 
the goods carried by the establish- 
ment. 

Suppose again that the store is lo- 
cated near a motion picture theater. 
When this is the case it would be 
good business for the store to hook 
up its window displays with the 
present popular interest in the mov- 
ies by showing some of the hard- 
ware used in making movie theaters 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute and by 
catchy methods of hooking up the 
store’s stock with the names of pic- 
tures being shown at the theater. 

or instance suppose that Mary Pick- 
ford in “Suds” is the feature attrac- 
tion at the theater. Then it would be 
the natural thing for the store to 


place in its show window an electric 


washing machine with the tub full of 
suds and to hang on it a sign read- 
ing like this: 

“MAKING SUDS FOR MARY 
PICKFORD. 

“And this X. Y. Z. washing ma- 
chine is also making suds for scores 
of local families and making the wash 
day in these families much easier 
than it ever was before.” 


Using Picture Titles 


It is quite often the case that the 
titles of motion pictures offer splen- 
did opportunities for the alert store 
to use the title as a means of ad- 
vertising goods sold by the store. 
And whenever this is done by a store 
that is located near a movie theater, 
it is certain that a great majority of 
the people attending the theater will 
notice the display and comment upon 
it, where these same people would 
pass by an ordinary display without 
any further attention. 

Stores that are located near auto- 
mobile filling stations or which do a 
business of this sort themselves 
should, of course, feature auto acces- 
sories in their windows constantly. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 21. 
HANGES and developments in the 
Chicago market are of a minor 
character, except an important tendency 
to stabilize prices. 

If jobber and retailer know they can 
buy with protection for the coming 
three months there will be considerable 
departure from the present hand-to- 
mouth policy of replenishing stocks. 
Manufacturers urge that there is no 
good foundation for anticipating lower 
prices. While the metal market is 
weaker the declines are small, and a 
drop of dollars on a ton of steel cannot 
lower prices on a four-ounce pair of 
shears. In other words, as long as pro- 
duction and labor costs stay at a high 
level, prices must remain high. In the 
face of such a situation there is a de- 
sire to stabilize conditions by guaran- 
tees against price slumps. 

Business is good. One jobber shows 
a gain month by month over the record 
sales of 1919. Another jobber has 
gained every month but one. Retailers 
admit excellent business. Hardware is 
a necessity and consumers are not wait- 
ing for lower prices before buying 
needed tools, stoves, etc. While it is 
admittedly true that the customer is 
holding off on textiles, furniture, and 
playing a waiting game at the luxury 
counters, he is buying hardware as he 
always has—when he needs it. 

Even torrid weather conditions have 
not materially harmed fall business. 
Stoves are not so active, but paints, 
storm doors, weather strips, sporting 
goods, portable heaters and many other 
lines are very alert. There is a healthy 
future business in Christmas goods. 

Buyers report an increasing tendency 
toward better deliveries, a combination 
of increased production and improved 
transportation service materially over- 
coming the tremendous handicap under 
which business has operated. 

Collections are good, and while the 
volume of business is scattered over 
more orders, numerically it is holding 
up to a high level. 


Automobile Accessories.—While cur- 
rent sales are off, the recent announce- 
ment of a guarantee of prices until 1921 
on many staple lines should have the 
effect of booming sales. Weather con- 


ditions are not favorable toward selling 
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winter-time accessories, but good busi- 
ness is anticipated. Job lots and stock 
clearance sheets are universal at‘special 
price concessions. Deliveries are im- 
proved. 


Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 each; 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hand horn, $3.50 each; Howe = spot- 
lights, $3.90 each; Weed chains, 30 x 
3144, $5 per pair with 25 per cent off in lots 
of one dozen pair and 33 1/3 off in lots of 
more than one dozen pair; Rid-O-Skid 
chains, $2 to $2.65 per pair; inner tubes, 
red, 30 x 3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 
3%, $2.25 each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each; 
Bethlehem spark plugs, porcelain type, 36c. 
to 58c.; Hercules Giant, 55c. to 60c. each; 
Hercules Junior, 27c. to 35c.; Hel-Fi stand- 
ard plugs, 42c. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi trac- 
tor special, 83c. to 97c. each; A. C. Titian 
plugs, 58c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 62c. each; Champion O 
plugs, 62c. each; Champion Heavy duty, 
73c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 78c. each; 
United plugs, junior, 40c. each, 


Axes.—Increased demand for axes 
offsets a slight gain in production and 
deliveries, and the prospects are that 
the demand will grow even stronger 
with the advance of cold weather. Prices 
are very firm. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single bitted first quality black 
axes, 3 Ibs. to 4 lbs., $17.50 base; double 
bitted black axes, first quality and un- 
handled, $23.50 base. 

Alarm Clocks.—A scarcity of cases 
is curtailing production so that alarm 
clocks remain among the most wanted 
hardware items. Holiday demands in- 
crease the shortage, with prices hold- 
ing strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Big Ben and Baby Ben, $28.78 per 
doz.: America, $13.96 per doz.: Lookout, 
$17.02 per doz. ; Sleepmeter, $18.48 per doz. ; 
Jack O’Lantern, $29.26 per doz.; Ironclad, 
$22.41 per doz.; Boy Proof and Pocket Ben 
watches, $15.34 per doz.; Big Ben, $24.60 
per doz. 

Ash Sifters.—Orders are coming in 
with increasing number and quantity 
and the market is undersupplied. There 
is no change in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Common wire cloth hand barrel sift- 
ers, $4.50 per doz.; galvanized rotary barrel 
sifters, $39.00 per doz. 

Chains.—Early fall trading in chains 
has given way to a let-up, influenced 
by the late season. Prices which, as 
has been noted, are ten per cent up, are 
in effect. 

Cutlery.—The cutlery situation will 
not be normal for another year at least, 
in the opinion of a large buyer, who 
says he is too optimistic in looking for 
improvement even as soon as in twelve 
months. Production of finer grades is 
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far below consumption. Very little 
cutlery is being imported and domestic 
facilities are not large enough to allow 
an adequate supply. Christmas de- 
mands are felt in every quarter. At the 
best it seems certain that stocks will 
be low for the December selling. Prices 
are very firm, with the indications point- 
ing, if in any direction, toward slight 
upturns, 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The season having passed there is prac- 
tically no demand for this material. 
Prices are easy, with indications toward 
a new and lower price for 1921 needs, 
but no announcement of new quotations 
has been made as yet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., 
$9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in, $9.50 per 100 ft; 29- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz, 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—Normal 
conditions prevail, save that prices are 
a little higher than they were before 
the war, but stocks are sufficient and 
demand is just ordinary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Flint paper 30 per cent off; garnet 
paper net, list, and emery cloth list plus 
5 per cent. 


Files.—The situation remains healthy 
with a good supply of the popular sizes 
and a steady demand at prices which 
show no trend toward change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent dis- 
count: New American, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count; Disston, 50 per cent discount; Black 
Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Furnace Scoops.—Demand is larger 
for scoops than it has been. Orders are 
heavy, with a supply that promises to 
run short. Prices are strong, with 
some hints of a small advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Hollow black furnace scoops, $11 
per doz.; riveted black furnace scoops, $15 
per doz. Less 5 per cent for full bundles. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is a division 
of opinion on galvanized ware condi- 
tions. Some jobbers fail to see any 
reason to look for large stocks and are 
holding to prices announced several 
weeks ago, others are inclined to sell 
out present holdings with the hope of 
buying lower. The dealer is playing a 
waiting game, the sale of cans, tubs and 
other items being far less than normal. 
It is pointed out that there is sure to 
follow a heavy demand, one which will 
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tax resources to the limit and at least 
strengthen prices. 


Glass.—Now that it is almost out of 
season, glass output is catching up with 
demand, jobbers reporting more fre- 
quent arrivals of car shipments. Deal- 
ers are ordering very smali quantities 
and the retail business is very small. 
Prices are rather unsteady, with expec- 
tations for lower terms for the 1921 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off, all sizes; double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 85c. 


Handles, Wood.—Some improvement 
in the supply is found. But demand is 
still large, particularly from the large 
buyer who uses handles in manufactur- 
ing hammers, hatchets, axes, etc. So 
long as the market needs handles in big 
amounts prices are going to remain 
strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 to 
$4.25 per doz.; No. 2, $3 to $3.25 per doz. 
Second growth hickory axe handles, $6 to 
$6.50 per doz.; extra quality hickory axe 
handles, $5 to $5.25 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 85c. to $1 per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.60 to $2 per doz. 


Horse Clipping Machines.—Demand 
is moderate, actual sales being less than 
usual for this season. Prices are hold- 
ing to the old mark. 


Hose.—This is the closed season on 
hose, and until new prices are out little 
activity is expected. Some sales of 
hose are made for special uses, but the 
general volume of business will be in 
abeyance until spring orders are placed, 
and the trade is waiting for new prices 
before taking such a step. 

Hods, Coal.—There is an ever-increas- 
ing demand for hods, with manufactur- 
ers handicapped by a lack of sheets. 
Prices are strong and should stay that 
way until basic conditions are bettered. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Japanned open hods, 17 in., $5.50 
per doz.; 18 in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17 in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17 in., $8.50 per doz.; in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 17 
in., $10.50 per doz.; 18 in., $11.35 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Future orders are fre- 
quent for skates, with sales indicating 
a good season’s business. Last year’s 
stocks were exhausted and buying 
should be brisk. The production rec- 
ords show a shortage over normal out- 
put, with prices holding to strong levels. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Cast steel, $1.05 to $1.35 per pair; 
hockey skates, $1.45 to $1.90 per pair; 
hardened steel blade nickeled skates, $1.90 
to $2.50 per pair; tempered steel blades 
extra polished full nickel plated, $2.75 to 
$2.90 per pair. 


Lanterns.—While there may be some 
increase in quantities available, the 
long-standing lack of lanterns is still 
felt, with dealers duplicating orders in 
the hope of getting enough to fill their 
shelves. The season is only fairly 
begun and sales will become stronger 
for the next few weeks. There is noth- 


ing in the outlook that points toward 
any price reductions. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The trade is still 
pondering over the recently announced 
advance 


in nuts and bolts. What 
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prompted it is not known, but the ac- 
tual situation is little changed, for sales 
are being made frequently at the old 
price, the mills waiving the new ad- 
vance. So far as an adequate supply 
is concerned, the mills are still very 
short and the demand shows no abate- 
ment. There will be no great relief in 
nuts and bolts for some time to come. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 
per cent off; larger sizes, 10 per cent off; 
carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 15 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 5 per cent off; coach or lag 
screws, gimlet points, square head, 30 per 
cent off; hot pressed nuts, square or hexa- 
gon ‘caps, 50c. off per 100 1lb.; stove bolts, 
50 per cent off. 


Nails.—Common nails are reported a 
little more plentiful, but the change is 
more of a paper change than an actual 
one. The trade is still demanding nails 
and finding orders only partly filled. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $4.45 per keg 
base. 

Rope.—Seasonable demand is de- 
creased, but there remains good busi- 
ness in rope, sales being of a smaller 
character but frequent enough to make 
the total distribution reasonably large. 
The price situation is steady, with quo- 
tations showing a tendency toward sta- 
bilization. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. Manila rope standard 
brands in full coils, 28%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 
27%4c. per lb.; No. Sisal rope full coils, 
19\4c. per lb.; No, 2, 17%c. per lb., and No. 
3, 15%4¢c. per lb. 

Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil con- 
tinues its course on the toboggan, the 
decline for this week setting a new low 
mark for several years. The prices are 
off 5 cents to 8 cents. This is a total 
drop of about 15 cents in the past 
month. Bigger crops of basic material 
and a tendency to buy in more limited 
quantities has made a buyers’ market 
in oils. Turpentine has given way 
under pressure and is off for a big 
slump of 28 cents a gallon. Denatured 
alcohol and lead remain firm, but the 
movement in oil and turpentine consti- 
tute the greatest decline noted in hard- 
ware and allied lines. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Raw linseed oil, $1.25 per gal; boiled 
linseed oil, $1.27 per gal.; turpentine, $1.42 
per gal.; white lead in 100 lb. kegs, 1546c.; 
denatured alcohol, $1.25 per gal. 

Roofing Paper.—Trade is off in roof- 
ing paper and will not have normal ac- 
tivity until spring orders are placed. 
There are no new prices, but the mar- 
ket is much better supplied than it was. 
Until the general paper situation shows 
new developments there will be no new 
prices, but retailers are hoping for 
easier prices by spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 per 
sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq.; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $5.08 per 100 lb.; red rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 


Steel Sheets.—Premium prices “which 
have ruled are less. Advances of from 
75 per cent to 85 per cent have been 
replaced with premiums nearer 60 per 
cent. Usual market prices have not 
changed. As would be expected with a 
drop in premiums, the market is better 
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supplied, but this does not mean any 
abnormal stocks; actually the shelves 
of the country are still empty of sheets. 

Solder.—In keeping with the notable 
reductions in all lead products, solder 
continues to head downward. The drop 
this week is from 2c. to 3c., with an 
increasing supply and demand that is 
not as active as it was. 


We quote from jobbers stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in case lots 
27c. per lb.; less than case lots, 30c. per Ib. 


Stove Boards.—Retailers have re- 
ceived early shipments of stove boards 
and have not reordered, which has 
caused a slight lull in the large demand. 
But the fact remains that stove boards 
are in marked undersupply and the sea- 
son is sure to again see the effect of 
this shortage. Prices are unaffected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 38, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Stove Pipe——Dealer after dealer 1s 
out on stove pipe and can find no cure 
for the condition. Some shipments will 
be made by jobbers, but they will be 
small. One Chicago wholesaler has re- 
ceived a fair shipment, but not enough 
to take care of back orders. Prices are 
in doubt, as premiums usually accom- 
pany the few actual sales made. 


Screws.—One report points to an im- 
provement in the shortage of screws, 
but other reports point toward a con- 
tinuation of the need for screws. It 
seems certain that there will be an 
undersupply for some weeks. The price 
situation is steady. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 6714-20 
off; round head blued, 65-20 off; flat head 
Japanned, 65-20 off; round head brass, 55%4- 
20 off, and flat head brass, 5714-20 off. 


Washing Machines.—Now that deal- 
ers are making up their holiday specifi- 
cations it will be of interest to note 
that the washing machine situation is 
firm. Price tendencies are of an up- 
ward character. Manufacturers have 
avoided large advances throughout the 
high price era and are confronted with 
a condition in which motors, sheets, 
labor and every item entering the con- 
struction of washers remains at a high 
level, which is apt to force an increased 
price. Jobbers are advising customers 
to buy now and assuring them that 
prices cannot come down. The demand 
is active, with indications for a very 
noticeable increase in demand during 
the coming weeks. One needs but to 
remember that the total advance in 
wholesale and retail prices during the 
war was a matter of a few dollars to 
recognize that manufacturers are fac- 
ing the necessity of higher price levels. 
Output records are seemingly satisfac- 
tory, but costs are so high that ad- 
vances seem in prospect. Three or four 
manufacturers have already announced 
higher prices. 


Wire Cloth.—The new price of $2.50 
per 100 sq. ft. for common black wire 
cloth has been accepted by the trade 
and some future business is recorded, 
but the usually heavy volume of sales is 
not being entered. 
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St. PAUL, 
Oct. 18. 
W HILE prices have remained fairly 

stationary on all staple items 
quoted in these reports, there has been 
advances on many minor items. 

There has been very little, if any, 
profiteering in hardware merchandise 
and no price reduction in steel. Fur- 
thermore, there can be no reduction 
until the production per man is greatly 
increased or the price of labor reduced. 
The raw material in nearly all hard- 
ware, with exception of heavy hard- 
ware, is only a very small part of the 
cost. For instance, the writer has been 
informed that the raw steel in a hand- 
saw is worth less than twenty cents in 
a high-grade saw. 

Jobbers report a slight falling off in 
trade. This is natural, as nearly all 
jobbers have shipped out their fall or- 
ders and it will be mostly pickup orders 
from now until inventory time. 

Automobile Accessories.—This is not 
a very active line just now, although a 
fair amount of sales are made. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Business in this 
line is quiet, but architects and contrac- 
tors are optimistic for an improvement 
in this condition after the first of the 
year. Lumber and millwork has de- 
clined, but the unprecedented prices 
being paid carpenters, plumbers and 
painters makes it almost prohibitive to 
build small homes. Then, too, it is very 
difficult to secure sufficient funds. 

Bolts.—Small sizes of bolts are very 
difficult to obtain. There is a gradual 
improvement in the shortage of larger 
bolts. Jobbers’ stocks remain badly 
broken. No price changes have been 
made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 
per cent; stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; lag 
— 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales are fair, and due to 


building conditions, jobbers’ stocks are 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 


getting into fair shape. No price 
changes have been reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft. ; ; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report de- 
mand dropping off, which has permitted 
them to get their stocks into shape. 
Factories will no doubt be able to pro- 
duce more goods, as it will be easier 
to get the higher weights of sheets be- 
cause of slackness in the automobile in- 
dustry. There has been an advance on 
heavy galvanized tube. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
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doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; 
standard No. 3, $16.90. Heavy No. 1 
galvanized tubs, $25.00 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $26.50 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $28.00 
per doz.; standard 10-qt galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt. stock $8.50 per doz.; 


standard 18-qt. stock $9.80 per doz. 

Glass and Putty.—These are two of 
the most active items in the hardware 
business at the present time, as this is 
the best season of the year for same. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in good shape and 
there is very little delay in filling or- 


ders. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5'%4c. per 


Lanterns.—Jobbers report sales very 
good. They also advise there will very 
likely be a shortage of the most popu- 


lar items. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Hy-lo Tubular, $9 per doz.; Dietz Cold 
Blast, No. 2, $14.25 per doz. 


Nails —There is nothing new to re- 
port in the existing shortage of nails. 
Scarcely any noticeable improvement is 
being made in shipments, and jobbers’ 
stocks are practically exhausted. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Standard wire nails, $4.85 keg base; 
nails, $5.50 to $7 per keg. 

Paper.—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recently, 
although some weights and grades are 
hard to obtain. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Barret’s No, 2 q 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; 
20 red rosin, $1.30 per roll; No. 25 
rosin, $1.60 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1. 95 
per roll. 

Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady. 
No shortage has developed in this line 
as yet. Price has advanced. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manilla rope at 30c. lb, base; 
Columbian sisal at 21c. Ib. base. 

Sandpaper. — Factory production 
seems to be catching up to the de- 


mands, as they are now able to make 


stocks: 
coated 


local stocks: 


more prompt shipments. No price 
changes. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 

Sash Cord.—Sales are rather inac- 
tive. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No. 8, $1.20 per Ib.; 


Cheaper grade sash cord, 80c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sales of weights are 
lighter than earlier in the year, and 
jobbers have been able to get their 
stocks in better shape. No price 
changes have been reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: $4 
per cwt. 

Screws.—There is very little, if 
any, improvement in stocks of screws. 
Factories remain many months behind 
in filling orders. No price changes re- 
ported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; round- 
head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat-head 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round-head brass 
screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 per cent; brass machine screws, 40 per 
cent. 

Snow Shovels.—Shortage of this item 


is apparent, 
their stocks in as early as possible or 
secure guarantees of delivery. 


and dealers should get 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small 17-in. galvanized, $14.40 doz.; 21-in., 
$16 doz., corresponding to No. 33 and No. 


34 Owosso brand. 

Solder.—Sales are rather slow on this 
item during this season of the year. 
There has been no further reduction in 
price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 34c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Owing to the fact that 
some automobile factories are practi- 
cally closed or operating on part time 
basis, there is an easing up in the mat- 
ter of obtaining sheets. 

We quote from local 
Black sheets at $9.95 base, 
sheets at $11.40 base. 

Stove Goods.—An active demand has 
developed for stove goods of all kinds. 
Indications are that a serious shortage 
will develop, as there is already a 
scarcity of many items and the season 
iz just opening up. No price changes 
since last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Common black pipe set up, 6-in., 30c. per 
joint; 6-in. adjustable elbows, $3 per doz.; 
6-in. corrugated elbows, $3.35; coal hods, 


stocks: 


jobbers’ stocks: 
and galvanized 


stocks: 


l7-in. galvanized, $8.90 doz.; japanned, 
$5.04 doz. 
Tools.—Sales by dealers handling 


tacks in 25-lb boxes has been very 
good, likewise small package goods. 
While notice was received from one 
manufacturer advancing the base price 
33 1/3 per cent, it has not been general, 
and jobbers have not as yet changed 
their prices. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
American cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
earpet, 8 oz., 85¢e. per doz.; blued carpet, 
8 oz., 7T6c. per Ib.; double point, 11 oz., 
8914c. per Ib. 


Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 
low, with no immediate prospect of 
hetterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50. 

Washers.—Sales remain fair on all 
sizes, and no recent price changes made. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wrought steel, %-in., $9.40 per cwt.; 1-in., 
$9 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 


bers. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted, wood tray, $56 per doz.; 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 


$81 per doz., or $7 each. 


Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on-the local mar- 


kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. No price 
changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black annealed wire, No. 9, $4.85 cwt.; 
galvanized annealed wire, $5.55 cwt.; 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $4.05 per 
spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 
$4.60 per spool; painted hog wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.32 per spool; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rod spools, $4.90 per spool. 


Glass Cooking Ware.—This item is 
proving a good seller with stores carry- 
ing a line of kitchenware and dishes. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Pyrexware, 30 per cent from standard list. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct. 25. 


a during the past week was 
in general good with both the hard- 
ware wholesaler and retailer. Retailers 
continue to order good quantities of 
garden accessories and similar items 
for delivery in the spring, and jobbers 
are making long strides toward a 
“catching up” point on back orders. 

There was an unmistakable air of 
healthy activity in all wholesale houses 
and optimism seemed quite prevalent 
among the salesmen. Executives were 
for the most part absent, attending the 
convention at Atlantic City. 

Buying on the whole is still con- 
servative for most of the seasonable 
and staple lines. While not advocating 
heavy buying for the present many job- 
bers are endeavoring to impress their 
trade that any price lowering will be 
decidedly gradual and very slight. In 
this connection it has been pointed out 
that there has been practically no 
profiteering in the hardware business, 
and that the only factor that will lower 
prices is a drop in raw material and 
labor costs. 

Although buying conservatively, as 
seems to be the custom before election, 
many of the local retailers emphasize 
that they are enjoying good business 
and seem satisfied with the outlook. 

The’ following important price 
changes are announced by some of the 
local jobbers for the week: 

“Bernz” torches are now quoted: 
Model No. 2, at $6.50 each; No. 5, at 
$9 each; No. 7, $1.85 each; No. 57, $6.95 
each; No. 58, $6.10 apiece. 

Corner mangers are $2.90 each. 

Wrought iron hay racks are $2.65 
each. 

Cast iron hay racks are $2.65 each. 

White rubber tubing is now 55c. per 
pound. 

Red rubber tubing, 65c. per pound. 

Jail padlocks, malleable case and 
shackle, phosphor bronze springs, with 
two flat keys, length 3 in., are offered 
at $16 per dozen; same, 3! in. in 
length, are $20 per dozen. 

Spool wire assortment, containing 47 
spools, in wood display box, $5.50 per 
box; same, containing 40 medium size 
spools in all, $3.40 per box. 

Ash Sifters.—It is suggested that the 
fear of a coal shortage has prompted 
the early interest shown in this item. 
Orders are fair and so far the supply 
is sufficient. 


Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.71 per doz. Rotary ash sift- 
ters, loose, $39 per doz.; crated lots, $42-$46 
per doz. 


Axes.—Jobbers expect no change in 
price on axes. The available supply 
will probably carry the local trade 
through, although the demand for axes 
is quite good. 

Long Island axes, polished bit, blue fin- 


ish, 30-in. handle, 2% to 3 lb., $23.15 per 
doz.; 2% to 3 lb., same model, $23.15 per 
doz.; W. B. Chambers, Indian axes, tem- 


pered steel, polished bit, gold finish, 36-in. 
handle, 3 to 4 lb., $22.00 per doz.; Will Wear 
axes, Yankee pattern, tempered crucible 
steel, rustless black finish, 36 in. selected 


hickory handle, 3 to 4 Ib., $25.26 per doz.; 
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Collins Connecticut pattern axes, wide bit, 
polished, blue finish, 2%-3%4, $23.15 per doz.; 
Collins dock axes, polished steel bit and 
poll, painted red, 4%-5 lb., $23.15 per doz.; 
fire axes, tempered steel, polish bit, 34-in. 
handle, painted red, $30.00 per doz.; ice 
axes, 4 Ib., polished blade, red finish, 30-in. 
handle, $26.50 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A New York jobber 
said that bolts and nuts were to be 
found in nearly every order received. 
All sizes and kinds seem to be in de- 
mand, but the stock on hand shows a 
decided scarcity in some of the sizes 
called for. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 15 per cent., although 
some jobbers are quoting flat list. Machine 
boits, all sizes, list plus 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 60 and 5 per 
cent. Common tire bolts, 40 per cent. Sink 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 10 
per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 per 
cent: 10/32 to 12/32 in., 331/38 and 5 per 
cent; 14/32 in., 331/3 per cent. Stove rod, 
25 per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 40 per cent; 5 and larger, 40 per 
cent. Lag screws, less 10 and 5 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, discount 
of 50 per cent. 

Corner and T Irons.—The demand 
for corner and T irons varies but little, 
the article being staple. At present no 
acute shortage is expected. The follow- 
ing new prices were given out this past 
week: 

Flat corners, wrought steel, 1/6 gross in 
a box; 2x % are quoted at $2.55 per gross; 
3% x 2% are $2.77 per gross; % x 2% are 
$3.10 per gross: % x 4 are $4.90 per gross; 
7 x 6 are $7.45 per gross. 

Flat T irons, wrought steel, 2 dozen in a 
box, gauge of metal .083, 3 x 3 are $1.00 per 
dozen; 4 x 4 are $1.15 per dozen; 5 x 5 are 
$1.70 per dozen; 6 x 6, which is of metal 
of .123 gauge, are quoted at $2.45 per doz. 


Christmas Tree Holders.—Jobbers 
are fearful that if the already active 
demand increases or continues there 
will be a decided shortage in holders, 
for the present supply is not very heavy. 
Prices continue. 


Christmas tree stands, 
japanned, striped with gold 
per doz., to $16.75 per doz. 


Curtain Rods and Poles.—Ample 
stock and a fairly active demand con- 
tinues and the prices remain un- 
changed. ‘ 


Prevai'ing quotations are: 1-in. mahog- 
any and oak pole, 5%c. per ft.; 13¢-in. ma- 
hogany and oak pole, 8c per ft.; wooden 


cast iron, 
bronze, $10 


curtain poles, brass covered, 1 in., 17%4c. 
per ft.; same, 1% in., 22%4c. per ft. 
“Kirsch” single extension rods, velvet 


finish, $3.20 per doz.; white finish, $4.30 


per doz.; brass, $3.20 per doz. Double ex- 
tension rods, velvet finish, $6 per doz.; 
white, $8.70 per doz.; brass, $7.90 per doz. 

Cultivators—The prices given last 
week, with the one exception noted in 
bold face type, continue, as does the 
demand for cultivators, with deliveries 
in the spring. 

Cultivator, with three forged steel prongs, 
4-ft. handle. made of ash, $8.88 per doz.; 
this model for hoeing and weeding: culti- 
vator, hand garden weeder and pulverizer 
with plow wheels attachment, 5 forged steel 
prongs, $12 per doz.; adjustable culti- 
vator, high carbon steel parts, 4 cold 
pressed teeth, malleable iron socket. $6.95 
per doz.; same with 9 teeth, $13.50 per 
doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sheets of heavy 
gage are not very scarce, but the lighter 
variety are nearly unobtainable. Ship- 
ments on the whole are generally show- 
ing gradual improvement and some mills 


are making promises of delivery in a 
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specified time. In some instances it is 
reported shipments have been made:-be- 
fore the time specified. The demand for 
this ware, however, is not heavy. 


Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $10.00 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib. 


Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt. 
$8.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 1, 
$16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all per 


doz. 

Grass Scythes.—Jobbers expect to 
make spring deliveries on all orders 
received for scythes. Futures on this 
item have been fairly heavy. 


Grass scythe, high grade steel blade, black 
finish, ribbed back, medium weight, all 
sizes, $20 per doz.; Big Chief grass scythe, 
made from highest grade English steel, 
polished web, double rib, $23 per doz.; 
Cnglish grass scythe with riveted back, 
$27 per doz.; Bush scythe, high grade steel 
blade, painted red, $21 per doz. 

Game Traps.—Nothing new has de- 
veloped in the game trap situation. 
The factories are turning out traps as 
fast as possible, but jobbers still seem 
to feel that there will be continued 
shortages. Prices are unchanged. 
_Jump traps (Blake & Lamb), with chains, 
No. 0, $2 per doz.; No. 1, $2.95 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $4.50 per doz.; No. 2, $7 per doz.; 
No. 3, $9.47 per doz.; No. 4, $11.07 per doz. 

Triumph traps, with chains, No. 10, $1.85 
per doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$3.30 per doz.; No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No. 
13, $7.84 per doz.; No. 14, $9.40 per doz. 

Victor traps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 


out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
without chains, $1.52; No. 1%, $3.05 per 


doz.; without chains, $2.44. No. 3, with 
chains, $7.15 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida jump traps, No. 0, with chains, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75. No. 
1, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12. No. 
1%, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.25. 

No. 91%, with 


No. 12, with chains, $7.12. 
chains, $5.25 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5% ft. handle, plain 
ferrule, $14.11 per doz.; 3 tines, strapped 
ferrule, 5% ft. handle, $14.75. 

Garden Hose Reels.—Reels for “fu- 
tures” are receiving some attention 
with the following new quotations now 
in force: 


Hose reel, all metal, with channel steel 
frame, cast iron wheels, 9-in. corrugated 
steel drum, steel arms, capacity 110 feet 
of %-in. hose, 1/6 doz. bundles, $25.60 
- Reel with large wheels measur- 
ing 21/2 in. in diameter, steel rods electri- 
cally welded together, galvanized steel 
drum, handle 28 in. long, in 2 doz. bundles, 
$33 per doz. Reel with all metal tubular 
frame, corrugated, galvanized steel drum, 
tubular steel wheels, height of reel 21 in., 
capacity 100 ft.. $51 per doz. Same with 
height of reel 24 in. and capacity 150 ft., 
$58 per doz. 


Garden Tools.—Without a change in 
prices, the demand for futures on gar- 
den tools continues to be healthy. 


Malleable iron rakes, 10 tooth, $4.90 per 
doz.; 12 tooth, $5.35 per doz.; 14 tooth, $5.75 
per doz.; 16 tooth, $6.25 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, 2 wood bows, 18 teeth, 5-ft. 
handle, varnished head, $5.75 per doz.; 
wooden lawn rakes, 3 metal bows, 24 teeth, 
bent handle, varnished head, $9 per doz. 
Wire lawn rakes, all steel, tinned, iron 
socket, wooden handle, 20 teeth, $7 per 
doz.; 24 teeth. $11.10 per doz. 

Spading forks D handle, strapped, malle- 
able, 4 tines, bronze finish, $12 per doz. 
Wooden D handle, strapped, 4 tines, $18.20 
per doz.: 4 tines, extra heavy, wooden D 
handle, $18.99 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 4% ft. 
handle, $13.50 per doz.; 5 tines, strapped 
ferrule, $17.29 per doz. 


Furnace Scoops.—The local supply of 
scoops is at the present adequate to 
satisfy the fairly active demand. There 
has been no change in prices. 
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Hollow back furnace scoops, $10.53 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. Riv- 
eted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per doz., 
less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 


Grass Catchers.—Among the items 
ordered for delivery in the spring the 
jobbers list grass catchers, with the 
following new prices prevailing. So far 
the interest shown has been quite active. 


Grass catchers, made of heavy white 
duck, heavy iron bottom, wire frame, ad- 
justable, one dozen to the box, for mowers 
12 to 16 in., $14 per doz.; same for mowers 
16 to 20 in., $17.25 per doz. 


Hammers.—It is predicted by some 
jobbers that the factories are expected 
to be in a position shortly to catch up 
on the production of hammers. Good- 
size orders are being received by local 
jobbers. Prices continue: 


Nail hammers, drop forged steel, polished 
hickory handles, 1 lb. 4 oz., $20 per doz.; 
ladies’ hammer, cast iron, full polished, 
ll-in. varnished handle, $1.15 per doz.; 
same, nickel plated, $1.65 per doz.; up- 
holsterer’s hammer, cast iron, nickel plated, 
12-in. varnished handle, $1.60 per doz.; tack 
hammers, with claw, cast iron, polished 
head, $1.50 per doz.; magnetic tack ham- 
mer, polished steel, horse shoe pattern, 
magnetized, $5.25 per doz.; ‘‘Robertson’’ 
horse shoe magnetic hammers, polished 
tool steel head, $5.80 per doz. 

Ball Pein Machinists’ hammers, drop 
forged steel, face sides and pein polished, 
hickory handles—4 oz., 6 oz., 8 oz. and 
12 oz., $13.20 per doz.; 16 oz., $13.75 per 
doz.; 20 oz., $14.85 per doz. 

Riveting hammers, drop forged steel, 
hickory handles, 4 oz., $10.40 per doz.; 
$10.90 per doz.; 9 oz., $11.40 per doz.; 
12 02. $11.90 per doz.; 15 oz., $12.40 per 
doz.; 1 Ib. 2 0z., $13.40 per doz.; 1 Ib. 4 0z., 
$14.40 per doz. 

Tinners’ setting hammers, square, forged 
steel, hickory handles, 8 oz., $11.40 per doz. 

Hack Saw Blades.—The following 
prices still hold, as does a very strong 
interest in this line. 

Star hack saw blades, 
n., $5.25 per gross; 7 in., 
8 in., $6 per gross; 9 in., 
10 in., $7.50 per gross; 12 in.. 
fine tooth blades, 6 in., $5.25 
in., $5.62 per gross. 

Hay Hooks.—Orders for delivery in 
the spring list hooks in large quantities. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Hay hooks, 8 in., $3.75 per doz.; case 
hooks, octagon tool steel, long tapered 
points, hickory handles, steel ferrule held 
by rivet, $10.26 per doz.; case hooks, octa- 
gon steel, 10 in., $5.25 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—Jobbers still hold that 
skates will be hard to get this winter, 
and dealers are buying quantity lots. 
Prices continue. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’, same, 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’, same, 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Lanterns.—Lanterns are still much 
sought, and very hard to get in most 
places. Prices are unchanged. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil.— Among the larger buy- 
ers business is reported slow, but it is 
said that the smaller trade continues 
steadily at the range of prices given, 
the variance depending upon the seller. 
So far both the domestic and South 
American crop outlook is reported sat- 


isfactory. 
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Spot quotation for nearby deliveries in 
carload lots, list at $1.01-$1.04 per gal.; 
5 bbl. to carload at $1.05-$1.10 per gal.; 
less than 5 bbl. is $1.08-$1.13 per gal. Oil 
in half barrels is 5 cents extra, boiled oil 
is 2 cents extra and double boiled oil is 
3 cents extra. 


Nails.—The nail situation is not much 
altered, and the consensus of opinion 
among jobbers is that the inevitable re- 
lief is not yet on the horizon, but that 
“it will come gradually.” 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $6.7 75 to $8 base per Keg. 
For cut nails (which are almost off the 
local market entirely), prices range from 
$8.25 to $9.75 base per keg. It should be 
further noted that only small lots are ob- 
taintable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. packages 


are quoted by local jobbers 60 and 10 per 
cent. Quarter lb. papers take a discount 
of 60 and 10 per cent. Galvanized nails, 
25-lb. boxes, 4D, $10; 6D, $9.90: 8D, $s 
10D, $9.75: 20D, $9.70. Galvanized roofing 
35.20" 1 x 12, $11; plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
9.20 


Naval Stores.—The volume of busi- 
ness being done in naval stores is ex- 
tremely light. A dullness prevails in 
this market, in spite of the efforts of 
sellers, who are said to have tried to 
keep up prices and interest. 

Turpentine is being offered, yard basis, 
at $1.21 per gal. Rosin, on a basis of 280 
Ib. per bbl., B to N grades, yard basis, 


$12.75 per bbi., and best WW grades is 
offered at $13. 

Nut Crackers.—Prices are steady and 
the demand fair. So far jobbers have 
been able to supply the wants of deal- 
ers on this item. 

Nut crack set, steel nut crack, 5 in., with 
spring, 6 picks, $3.60 per doz. sets. Cast 
iron, nickel plated nut crack, 65c. per doz. 
Iron crack, aluminum finish, with table 
clamp, $12 per doz. Cast iron, japanned, 
with 10-in. wooden base, $4.80 per doz. 


Rubber Garden Hese.—New prices 
are given herewith for rubber garden 
hose. Interest in this product lists well 
among the other “futures” that will be 
delivered in the spring. 


Garden hose, in 50-ft. lengths, Good Luck 
brand, 6-ply, 14/ec. per ft.; Bull Dog brand, 
7-ply, 19c. per ft.; Acme wire bound, 4-ply, 
% in., 17%c. per ft. 


Garden Hose Accessories.—Acces- 
sories for the garden hose are quoted 
as follows in the New York market. 


Rubber hose washers, for %-in. hose, 1 
Ib. to the box, 55c. per pound. Brass hose 
clamps, wrought metal, with bolt, 1 gross 
to the box, for %-in. or %-in. hose. 

Brass hose couplings, cast iron for %-in 
and %-in. hose, or wrought iron for %-in. 
hose, at $2.10 per doz. 


Rope.—The local rope market con- 
tinues relatively dull, with buying very 
close, in small quantities. There is at 
the present no change in price, though 
it is rumored that there may be a very 
slight easing off within a few weeks. 


Jute rope, No. 1, 21%c. to 22%c.; No. 2, 
20%c. to 21%c.; jute twine: wrappings, best 
grade, 32c. to 37¢.5 India hemp twine, 6-in., 
26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 28c. 
to 28%c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 26\4c.; 
bolt rope, 33c. to 33%4c.; sisal rope, pure, 
%-in., 19c. to 22%c.; lath yarn, first grade, 
20c. to 21c. 

Screws.—Screws is another item that 
is to be found on nearly every order 
the jobber receives, and with much re- 
gret in most cases it is an item that is 
not in stock in the size desired. Some 
sizes are available in fair size lots, 
but in general screws are much in de- 
mand, with the average supply rather 
low. Prices are unchanged. 


Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per 
lb.; dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c. 
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per gross; metal 
38c. per gross; 
assorted iron 


per gross; same, 2 in., 55c. 
side knob screws, iron blued, 
same in brass, 95c. per gross; 
set screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per 
box; same, in boxes of 100, $2.25 per box; 
hexagon head cap screws, assorted in boxes 


of 50, $1.70 per box; same, in boxes of 100, 
3.50 per box; flat head, bright, 67% per 
cent -15 per cent; same, galvanized, 52% 
per cent—15 per cent; round head iron 
screws, blued, 65 per cent—15 per cent; 
same, nickeled, 55 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 57% per cent— 
15 per cent; flat head brass screws, 60 per 
cent—15 per cent; round head nickeled brass 
screws, 52% per cent—15 per cent; machine 
screws. iron, 50 per cent—10 per cent; same, 
brass, 50 per cent; thumb screws, list plus 
20 per cent; iron set screws, 40 per cent. 


Stove Pipe.—Local jobbers report a 
growing demand for stove pipe, as the 
winter season approaches. It is said 
that stove pipe manufacturers have suf- 
ficient sheets to keep up production. 





Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. lengths; 6-in., $5 per 
doz. lengths. 

Elbows, 4-in., $2.75 per doz. lengths; 4%4- 
in., $2.95, 5-in., $3.15. 

Shovels.—Most of the shovels that 


are being ordered are for spring deliv- 
ery, though some small lots are for im- 
mediate delivery. Prices continue. 


Square and round point shovels, No. 2 
size. D and long handles, full polished 
plain back, $15 per doz. Black shovel, 
same as above, $14 per doz. “Oliver Ames” 
brand, same de ‘scription as above, $18.40 
per doz.; ‘‘Maynard’’ pattern, No. 2 size, 
solid socket shank, high carbon steel, full 


polished, $19 per doz. Prices on other sizes 
vary according to size. 


Snow Shovels.—Local stocks of snow 
shovels are very low, with the demand 
already looming up quite large. Prices 
are steady. 


Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York, are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovels, 14 x 11%-in. 
blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovels, 15 x 1114-in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21 x 
16-in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 24 x 13 x 1%-in., $32 per 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 x 13% x 1%-in., $35 
per doz. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—Jobbers appear 
satisfied at the orders received for this 
item. While the orders call for fair 
size deliveries for the present, the ma- 
jority of large orders are “futures.” 


Prevailing prices, f.o.b. New York, are: 
Solid shank, 6% x 5% blade, 4-ft. handle, 
$6.25 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 
7 x 6 blade, 4-ft. handle, $7.50 per doz. 
Extra heavy socket, 7 x 6 blade, 4-ft. 
handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Wire Goods.—Wire goods of all kinds 
are very much in demand, and some 
items are hard to obtain. The scarcity 
has been largely a matter of poor trans- 
portation, according to some of the local 
authorities, who add that better ship- 
ments are expected in the very near 
future. 


Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4 in. and 4 point 6 
in. Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire, 12 gage is $7 per 100 lb. 

Annealed wire, plain, in stones, No. 16 
gage, is $9 per 100 lb.; No. 17 gage, $9.40 
per 100 lb.; No. 18 gage, $9.75 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 19 gage, $10.25; No. 20 wage, $10.75; 
No. 24 gage, $12.50. Galvanized wire in 
stones, No. 16 gage, $11.85 per 100 lb.; No 
17 gage, $12.50; No. 18 gage, $13.25; No. 19 
gage, $14.25; No. 20 gage, $15.25; No. 24 
gage, $16 per 100 Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
from New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(Pearl Wire), 12 mesh, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh, heavy, $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire, 14 mesh, ‘$11 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 
netting, f.o.b. factory is 45 per cent off; 
f.o.b. New York is 35 per cent off. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, October 25. 

HILE retailers and jobbers are 

generally looking for lower prices, 
there are few who expect that the de- 
cline will take on the proportions of 
a slump or that the easing off will be 
other than a.gradual and orderly pro- 
cess. For several weeks past the visits 
of the manufacturers’ representatives 
to the trade here have been increasingly 
frequent and a continuation of this is 
likely for the reason that while hard- 
ware business in general is good, there 
are only a few lines in which distribu- 
tors are unable to accommodate all de- 
mands, and a development that is like- 
ly to make the manufacturers more and 
more anxious for business is the fact 
that there has been a good deal of 
checking up by jobbers and retailers on 
orders they have had in with the manu- 
facturers. 


Aluminum Ware.—The trade here 
still is going along with extremely lim- 
ited stocks, due to the fact that man- 
ufacturers have been unable to secure 
aluminum sheets and have fallen way 
behind both in production and ship- 
ments. Demands still exceed the sup- 
ply and prices are very firm. 


Automobile Accessories——The trade 
here is reported to be fairly good, but 
room exists for considerable improve- 
ment. 


Belting.—The decline in crude rub- 
ber and cotton duck is finding reflection 
in lower prices for rubber belting and 
probably will mean a cut in leather and 
duck belting at an early date. 


Bars.—The mill situation in both 
steel and iron bars is considerably 
easier, as the independent manufactur- 
ers who had a considerable amount of 
high-priced tonnage on their books have 
had a good many cancellations and are 
eager for new business at lower prices 
than they recently have been quoting. 
Most of the independent manufacturers 
are quoting 3.25c. base, Pittsburgh, but 
few are insisting firmly upon this figure 
when attractive orders are presented. 
The jobbing situation is not materially 
easier, as stocks held in warehouses, 
exclusive of those maintained by the 
steel manufacturers, for the most part 
are of high-costing material. 


We quote from steel bars 
3.10c. to 4.50c. per Ib. for the base sizes. 
with the usual mill differentials for other 
sized iron bars, 5c. to 6c. per lb., base. 


Brushes.—Shortage of bristles still is 
unrelieved and makers of paint brushes 
are not optimistic of early or material 
improvement in the situation. Orders 
for brushes are considerably in excess 
of the supply and are being entered 
subject to the ability of manufacturers 
to fill them. 


Glass.—Warehouse stocks of plate 
glass in this district are reported to be 
smaller than they have been before in 
years, and with requirements in excess 
of available supplies, there is no sug- 
gestion of any easing in the prices. Sup- 
plies of window glass are somewhat 
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more liberal than they have been, but 
the demand is good and prices well 
sustained. 


Hand Tools.—The Millers Falls Com- 
pany, Millers Falls, Mass., advises the 
trade, under date of Oct. 18, that it has 
abandoned its policy of invoicing orders 
at prices ruling at time of shipment, 
and,that orders hereafter will be in- 
voiced at the prices in effect on the date 
the order is received. Unfilled orders 
on the books of the company will be in- 
voiced at the prices shown in its list as 
of March 15, 1920, the announcement 
adding that while the company does not 
anticipate a decline in prices, if one oc- 
curs, unfilled orders will be invoiced at 
the reduced prices. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Jobbers in 
this city still complain of the difficul- 
ties they are experiencing in obtaining 
supplies, particularly in machine and 
carriage bolts, although reports from 
manufacturing circles indicate a smaller 
demand and some progress toward 
catching up with old orders. While 
some irregularity is noted in manufac- 
turers’ prices there has been little if 
any weakening in the market, and job- 
bers here have not made any change in 
their quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
%-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 base; 
small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list; car- 
riage bolts, % x 6-in. and smaller, 20 to 25 
per cent off list; larger and longer, 7% to 10 
per cent off list; machine bolts, % x 4-in. 
and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent off list; larger 
and longer, 15 to 20 per cent off list; stove 
bolts, packages, 40 to 50 per cent off list; 
tire bolts, Bay State, 45 per cent off list; 
Eagle, 25 to 30 per cent off list; plow bolts, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, list; track bolts, 9.25c. 
base; lag screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list; 
nuts, hot-pressed, list plus $2 to $3; cold 
punched, list plus $4 to $5; semi-finished, 
5g-in. and larger, 35 to 40 per cent off list, 
= and under, 45 to 50 per cent off 
ist. 


Paints and Varnishes.—Continued 
downward tendency of linseed oil and 
turpentine and the fact that the mar- 
ket on lead is easier than it has been, 
points to lower prices before long in 
mixed paint. The country’s crop of 
flaxseed this year is estimated to be 
about 600,000 bu. short, but no fears 
are entertained that the production of 
linseed oil will be insufficient. 
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Sheets.—While prices are not mate- 
rially lower, jobbers at least are get- 
ting larger shipments against their or- 
ders and are much better able to meet 
demands upon them than they were a 
few weeks ago. Moreover, because of 
the decline in specification against old 
orders, the mills are rather anxious for 
prompt shipment business and are 
quoting considerably lower prices than 
they would have entertained a month or 
so ago. 

We quote from warehouse: One pass cold- 
rolled black sheets, 8c. to 8.10c. per lb. base, 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 10c. to 10.10c. base; 
blue annealed, 7.25c. to 7.50c. base; 2%-in. 


corrugated galvanized sheets, 8.30c. to 9c. 
per square. 


Tin Plate—Jobbers here have not 
been able to add materially to their 
stocks and have not weakened in their 
price ideas, despite the fact that the 
independent manufacturers have con- 
siderably modified their quotations dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Demand upon 
jobbers holds up in remarkable fashion, 
while their shipments from the mills 
are restricted by the fact that the lat- 
ter now are giving almost exclusive at- 
tention to the requirements of can 
manufacturers other than those making 
perishable food containers, and who got 
little tin plate during the packing sea- 
son. 

We quote from warehouse: Standard coke 
tin plate, $11 per base box; roofing ternes, 
20 x 28-in., 40-lb., i.c., $28 to $30. 

Wire Products.—Although there has 
been no decline in the prices of inde- 
pendent manufacturers of wire prod- 
ucts these interests are considerably 
more anxious for business than they 
were recently, as they have consider- 
ably reduced their obligations in the re- 
cent past and have found that new 
demands have not been keeping pace 
with the completed bookings. Jobbers 
here still are going along with light 
stocks, but because of mill conditions 
expect to be able to get more consid- 
eration at the hands of manufacturers 
than lately has been accorded them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $4 to $6 base per keg; annealed wire, 
base sizes, $4 to $4.50 per 100 lb.; galvan- 
ized wire, $4.70 to $4.95; galvanized barbed 
wire, $4.90 to $5.10; wire brads, 50 to 66 2/3 
per cent off list; woven wire fencing, out of 
stock, 50 and 5 per cent off list. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Cincinnati, October 23. 
CONDITIONS in the hardware trade 
show very little change during the 
past two weeks. The weather has been 
so unusually warm that dealers report 
seasonable merchandise is not moving 
with the same rapidity as in other sea- 
sons, and for that reason business is 
rather quiet. However, with the advent 
of cooler weather trade will again look 
up, and they expect a good buying 
movement to begin and continue until 

after the holidays. 


The same condition applies to job- 
bing houses. Present business is fair, 
but there is not the same evidences of 


buying for spring delivery as has been 
the case in former years. General ex- 
pectations of price declines accounts 
for this condition. The jobbers, on the 
contrary, have already placed their or- 
ders for spring goods with the manu- 
facturers at prices prevailing to-day, 
thus indicating that they do not expect 
very many price changes. 


Jobbers report that better shipments 
are being received from manufacturers, 
and that if present conditions continue 
they will soon have their stocks in good 
shape to meet all demands upon them. 
The exception to this condition is the 
matter of nails, shipments of which are 
still very bad. One jobber who nor- 
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mally would need 800 kegs of nails a 
week to supply his customers, states 
that he is lucky if he secures this num- 
ber a month. 


There have been a number of minor 
price changes during the week. One 
manufacturer of machinists’ hammers 
has advanced his prices 10 per cent. Gal- 
vanized rural mail boxes have been re- 
duced 5 per cent. A further reduction 
in drop shot of 10c. a bag is also re- 
corded. Linseed oil and _ turpentine 
both dropped 20c. a gallon on the local 
market since last report. 


Alarm Clocks.—Some shipments are 
being received, but these are being is- 
sued on back orders in the order in 
which they were received. There is no 
doubt that a scarcity will prevail this 
winter. Prices show no change. 


Automobile Accessories.—The acces- 
sories branch of the hardware trade 
is quiet. The demand for tires has 
fallen away to practically nothing, and 
special sales are common at reduced 
prices. It is said, however, that the 
tires offered are those with minor de- 
fects which do not impair their use- 
fulness and to which the mileage guar- 
antees strictly apply. There is a great 
scarcity of bumpers, and it is reported 
that one manufacturer will advance his 
prices about 10 per cent on Nov. 1. A 
circular letter from a Cleveland manu- 
facturing company states that the Ford 
Motor Co. has no intention of reducing 
its prices on replacement parts for 
Ford cars, and advises dealers to re- 
plenish their stocks, as they feel that 
business will be good in this line. Win- 
ter goods are beginning to move, such 
as radiator covers and non-freeze solu- 
tions. 


Aluminum.—Apparently manufactur- 
ers of aluminum ware are getting bet- 
ter production at their factories, for 
shipments are steadily improving. The 
demand continues good for aluminum 
cooking utensils, and it is expected 
that the holiday trade this year will be 
the largest ever experienced. Dealers 
state that the trend of holiday gifts is 
turning more and more into useful arti- 
cles, and that aluminum ware is a big 
favorite in this line. Stocks are in 
pretty fair shape to meet all demands, 
although some articles are still out. 
Prices show no changes over those pre- 
vailing for some time. 





Axes.—Orders continue to be re- 
ceived for axes, and stocks are in fair- 
ly good shape. Shipments from manu- 
facturers are away behind, however, 
and at the present rate of buying it 
would appear that there is going to be 
barely enough to take care of the trade. 
Jobbers’ prices are unchanged, despite 
the advances made some time ago by 
manufacturers. 

Jobbers still quote 3% Ib. single-bitted 
handled axes at $22.75 per doz. 

Bars.—Since last reports local ware- 
houses handling steel bars have dropped 
their prices $20 a ton, and iron and steel 
bars are now quoted at $4 per 100 lbs. 
base. 
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Builders’ Hardware.—This line is 
very quiet. Jobbers report that ship- 
ments from manufacturers are improv- 
ing slowly, and that they are getting 
stocks in shape to meet spring require- 
ments, which are expected to be heavy, 
as a number of banks and trust com- 
panies are preparing to advance money 
to building associations for the con- 
struction of moderate priced dwellings. 
A big season of building is expected 
next year. It has been estimated that 
Cincinnati is short at the present time 
homes for about 50,000 people. Allow- 
ing five to a family this would indi- 
cate that fully 10,000 homes are re- 
quired to properly take care of the city’s 
population. While it is not expected 
that anything like this number will be 
built, persons interested in the move- 
ment look for a big revival next spring, 
and jobbers propose to be ready to meet 
any demands made upon them. 


Coal Hods.—Good sales are reported, 
although the very warm weather ex- 
perienced during the past fortnight was 
enough to drive thoughts of winter out 
of people’s minds. Stocks are in fair 
shape to meet a heavy call, which, it is 
expected, will develop with the first 
signs of cold weather. Prices are un- 
changed, jobbers quoting from stock: 


Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.60 per 


doz.; 18-in., $6.25 per doz.; japanned fun- 
nel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel _ hods, 
17-in., $10.40 per doz.; 18-in., $11.40 per 
doz. 


Cutlery—The demand is keeping up 
nicely, and stocks are getting back to 
normal again. While some advances 
have been made recently, jobbers are 
quoting the prices in effect for some 
time. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Roofers and sheet metal workers are 
very busy, and the demand for these 
items still continues. Shipments from 
manufacturers are not what jobbers 
would like to see, the manufacturers 
claiming that they are still having ex- 
treme difficulty in securing materials. 
Prices are firm. 


Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28- 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 


3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, $2.16 per 
doz. 

Files.—There is a fair demand for 
files, although not as heavy as some 


time ago. Prices are unchanged, job- 
bers quoting: 

All makes of files at 45 and 5 per cent 
off list. 


Flint and Garnet Paper.—The de- 
mand is fair and shipments from man- 
ufacturers satisfactory. Stocks are in 
good shape to meet demands. Prices 
are unchanged. 


30 per cent 


Jobbers quote: Flint paper, 
and emery 


off list; garnet paper, 10 off 
cloth net, list. 

Flashlights and Batteries—The de- 
mand is still tremendous, according to 
one jobber. This jobber was out of 
flashlight batteries for a week, and the 
back orders piled up so high that it 
took three men a full day to get the 
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orders out after the batteries were re- 
ceived. He frankly stated that he can- 
not account for the heavy sales. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Galvanized Ware.—There is a short- 
age of galvanized sheets, and shipments 
from mills are far behind. This has 
naturally affected the production of gal- 
vanized ware, but nevertheless jobbers 
have some stock left and are hopeful 
that improvement will be noticeable 
before long. A manufacturer of gal- 
vanized rural mail boxes has reduced 
his prices one dollar a dozen. This is 
the only price change recorded, as man- 
ufacturers state that they are still pay- 
ing high prices for materials. The de- 
mand for galvanized ware continues 
fair. 

Jobbers quote: Galvanized sheets, 10 to 
llc. per lb, base; pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz.; 
12-qt., $4.90 doz.; 14-qt., $5.45 doz.; 16-qt., 
$6.65 doz. Ash cans, galvanized, with three 
stays, 17 x 26 in., $4.30 each; 18 x 26 in., 
$6.20 each; tubs, No. 0, $10.25 per doz.; 
No. 1, $12.60 per doz.; No, 2, $14.25 per 
doz.; No. 3, $16.50 per doz. Garbage cans, 
galvanized, No. 1, $2.46; No. 2, $1.76; No. 
3, $1.34. 

Glass.—Better shipments of plate and 
window glass are being secured from 
factories, and stocks are slowly taking 
on a normal appearance. Prices are 
unchanged, but very firm. 

Jobbers quote: Single strength A, all 
sizes, 77 per cent discount; double strength 
A, 79 per cent discount; commercial putty, 
in 100-lb. kegs, $5 per keg; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. 
package. 

Hammers.—A manufacturer of ma- 
chinists’ ball pein hammers has ad- 
vanced his list prices 10 per cent. This 
advance has not been put into effect by 
local jobbers, as they have a fair stock 
purchased at the old price, and these 
will all be moved out at the prices now 
prevailing. 


Handles, Wood.—No improvement is 
noticed in shipments from makers. Ex- 
pected price advances have not mate- 
rialized, and jobbers still quote: 


No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, 95c. per doz.; second growth 


hickory hatchet and hammer handles, $1.80 
per doz. 

Lanterns.—There is still a good de- 
mand for lanterns, and stocks are run- 
ning low. While some shipments have 
been received since last report there 
still remains lots of room for improve- 


ment. Prices are steady. 

Jobbers quote: Wizard, $14.25 per doz.; 
Blizzard, $14.25 per doz.; Monarch, $9 per 
doz. ; 3uckeye Dash, $14.25 per doz.; 


Eureka Driving, $19 per doz. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The scarcity of 
semi-finished nuts and the smaller 
sizes of bolts continues acute. The de- 
mand for bolts is heavy right now, one 
jobber reporting that he had received 
an inquiry for machine and carriage 
bolts, aggregating 750,000, from a man- 
ufacturer who usually buys about that 
many in a year. Immediate shipment 
is desired. Prices show no change, and 
deliveries cannot be said to have im- 
proved, although occasionally an odd 
lot manages to get through. 
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Jobbers quote machine bolts, all sizes, at 
5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, 5 per cent 
off ; stove bolts, 50 and 10 off; semi-finished 
nuts, larger sizes, 30 and 10 off; smaller 
sizes, 35 and 10 off. 


Nails.—The nail situation is a source 
of worry to jobbers and dealers alike. 
While there is no sign of a scramble for 
nails, the demand is still keen. Ship- 
ments from mills are not improving, 
and back orders continue to pile up. 
Indifference of workmen in the mills is 
assigned as the reason for the nail 
shortage. Prices show no change, job- 
bers still quoting wire nails at $4.50 
per keg base, and $6 per keg base for 
cement coated nails. These prices are 
quoted on nails received from the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., and are about $2 
per keg under what is being asked by 
jobbers on nails received from inde- 
pendent companies. 

Rivets.—There is an acute shortage 
of the smaller sizes. HARDWARE AGE 
is receiving inquiries from manufactur- 
ers in other districts asking its help in 
locating rivets for them, and on one in- 
quiry from an eastern Ohio manufac- 
turer a search among the local jobbers 
revealed that not a pound of the size 
wanted could be secured. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


All sizes of rivets are quoted by local 
jobbers at 30 per cent off list. 


Roofing Paper.—The demand has 
fallen off to some extent. Local manu- 
facturers report that there is a great 
scarcity of materials for the manufac- 
ture of roofing papers. Prices, however, 
remain stationary. 

Sleds.—Shipments continue to come 
in good volume, and it is expected that 
jobbers’ stocks will be in good shape to 
take care of all demands. 

Stove Board.—The hot weather has 
affected for the moment sales of stove 
boards, but dealers expect that buying 
will be resumed when the weather be- 
comes more seasonable. Prices remain 
at previous levels, jobbers quoting: 


Wood lined crystal boards, 24 x 24 in., 
Se 60 per doz.; 26 x 26 in., $16. 05 per doz. ; 
x 28 in., $18. 85 per doz. ; 30 x 30 in., 
$21. 30 per doz. ; 33 x 33 in., $25. 50 per doz.: 
36 x 36 in., $30.50 per doz. 


Screws.—Smaller sizes are still very 
short. In fact, this applies to all arti- 
cles requiring the smaller sizes of rods. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote: Cap screws, 30 and 5 per 
cent off: lag screws, 20 and 10 per cent 
off; wood screws, 70 and 20 per cent off. 


Shot.—A reduction of 10 cents a bag 
has been made in drop shot within the 
past fortnight. This makes a drop of 
40 cents a bag recorded in the past five 
weeks. Weakness in the lead market 
is given as the reason for the decline. 


Turpentine and Linseed Oil.—A re- 
duction of 20c. a gallon on both items 
on the local market is reported since 
last quotations. Turpentine, in single 
barrels, is now quoted at $1.45, and lin- 
seed oil, in single barrels, at $1.30. 


Stoves and Furnaces.—Sales have 
been very good, despite unseasonable 
weather. Stove manufacturers are be- 
hind on orders, and dealers are wonder- 
ing whether they will be able to take 
care of the trade. Combination gas 


and coal stoves seem to be very popu- 
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lar. New prices have been put into ef- 
fect on several makes of stoves, these 
averaging about a 10 per cent advance. 
Stove pipe is a very scarce article these 
days, and stocks in jobbers’ and dealers’ 
hands are very low. Prices on stove 
pipe, as quoted by jobbers, follow: 


4-in., $3.70 per doz. lengths; 5-in., $4.20 
per doz. lengths; 6-in., $4.85 per doz. 
lengths. 


Wire Goods.—While some jobbers re- 
port shipments as somewhat better, 
others say that no improvement is no- 
ticeable. Stocks are still very low, 
which is not, however, causing much 
embarrassment at the present time, as 
the demand has slackened off consid- 
erably. Prices on all wire products are 
unchanged. 


Cleveland Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 

Cleveland, Oct. 18 

ti demand for paints has fallen 

considerably. Retailers are 

making sales in moderate volume, but 

are buying only in small lots to keep 

their stocks replenished. Manufactur- 

ers are not guaranteeing prices and 

will not accept orders for future deliv- 

ery except at prices prevailing at the 
time of shipment. 


Jobbers quote best grades of mixed 
paints at $4 per gal. for colors and $4.25 
for white. 


Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed 
oil is rather light and the price has de- 
clined 20c. per gal. Some resale oil is 
still being offered. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.25 per gal. 
for raw oil, and $1.27 for boiled oil. 

Turpentine.—With a falling off in the 
demand turpentine is now plentiful. 
The market is dull and the price re- 
mains steady. 

Jobbers quote turpentine at $1.90 per gal. 
in barrel lots. 

White Lead.—White lead is moving 
slowly and the supply is now sufficient 
to meet all requirements. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades of white lead 
at 15\%c. per Ib. in 100-lb. kegs. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5 
to $5.50; traveling sets, $16 to $27, less 25 
per cent discount; Auto-Strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, 
$1 sets, $8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than 
dozen lots. Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in 
dozen lots, and $9 in less than dozen lots. 
Penn standard sets, $1 and $5; vanity sets, 
$1; fancy sets, up to $10; 30 per cent dis- 
count. 

Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than 
gross lots, 35c. per set; in one gross lots, 
338c. per set; in three gross lots, 3lc. per 


set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lots, 
29c. per cet; in six gross lots or more, 27c. 
per set. 


Giving Service to Customers 
(Continued from page 228) 
Gross Hardware & Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently sent a letter to 
owners of household appliances 
bought of them telling of the im- 
portance of proper oiling. The let- 
ter was really an instruction sheet 
and reminded the owner that no 
machinery runs wel! without 
proper lubrication. Warning was 
given against over-oiling and the 
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necessity of the right amount of 
oil was spoken of, with detailed ad- 
vice on just how to give the ma- 
chines this care. Coming after the 
machine had been in the home for 
months it was a new reminder of 
an important thing and the man- 
agement feels sure that this letter 
will be the means of saving expense 
and trouble on its part and certain 
to increase the satisfaction of the 
customer. 


Testimonial Advertising 


It might be suggested that it 
would be a good idea to send a let- 
ter to every washing machine 
owner who has had his machine 
for a year asking just what service 
he is getting from the machine and 
seeking an expression of his opin- 
ion of the device. This letter 
should be accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for 
the reply. Suppose a dealer gets 
back fifty letters saying the ma- 
chine is doing good work and the 
customer is pleased and then puts 
them in a binder and places these 
testimonials in the hands of the 
salesman, could there be a more ef- 
fective advertising plan, could any- 
thing be a stronger selling weapon? 
Patent medicine advertisers have 
thrown a cold sponge at the testi- 
monial form of advertising, still it 
must be admitted that it is very 
effective. What the owner says 
about your product goes a mighty 
long way in convincing the other 
fellow that he should buy. 


The Churchill Hardware Co., at 
Galesburg, IIl., follows the practise 
of repairing machines free of 
charge the first year if the fault is 
that of the machine. “We follow 
the same idea that is followed in 
any department, that is to keep the 
customer satisfied,” said Mr. 
Churchill. 


“T would not favor calling up or 
writing customers asking if their 
machine is giving good service, for 
it might create distrust in the mind 
of the owner,” said W. A. Denny 
of Denny & Jones, Newhampton, 
Mo., “but it does pay to give good 
service and give it promptly.” 

Service means satisfied custom- 
ers and satisfied customers mean 
more sales. 


And Now Comes the Ironer 
(Continued from page 230) 
washing machine continue her pa- 
tronage by adding to the contract 
an ironer. If the original sale is a 
cash sale wait until the customer 
has tested and proven the efficacy 
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of her purchase, then make an ef- 
fort to sell the second piece of es- 
sential equipment in the modern 
laundry. 


The Cost Is Comparatively Small 


Those same arguments of time, 
labor and money saving that go 
with the washer are applicable to 
the modern ironing machine. Work 
can be done more swiftly than by 
hand and it is economy if you save 
your own time or that of some one 
hired to do the laundry work. The 
cost of operation of a good ironer 
or mangle is little more than that of 
the electric washer. The cost of 
gas is additional, but makers say 
that the total expense for gas and 
electricity will be around four cents 
an hour, which is surely low enough 
to permit effective stress on the 
economy feature. 

The Smith-Winchester Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., has had good experience 
with ironing machines. “Every 
machine that we have placed in a 
home has stayed and given satis- 
faction, except in one instance,” 
said Manager C. J. Watts, “and in 
that case it was more a matter of 
the customer’s inability to pay than 
it was dissatisfaction with the ma- 
chine.” Mr. Watts says that al- 
though ironers are high priced, he 
believes that this feature of the 
business is going to grow greatly 
in the coming years. 

John A. Brown of the T. B. Rayl 
Co., Detroit, says: ‘We believe that 
eventually the electric ironer will 
be sold in the same number as 
washers. At the present time we 
are selling one ironer to three 
washers, but we feel sure that the 
ironer department is going to grow 
and soon we shall sell them about 
as freely as we do washers. 

“We have talked with owners of 
both who would rather give up their 
washer than their ironer,” said Mr. 
Brown. “We have found it quite 
easy to sell the second piece of 
equipment to the person who has 
the first. We often sell the ironer 
to a customer as soon as they have 
finished their payments on the 
initial purchase.” 


Will Do Nearly Everything 


Manufacturers of mangles say 
they will do all kinds of ironing 
save shirt waists and skirts that 
have ruffles. These exceptions are 
not important in a big family where 
nearly all the work can be speedily 
and easily done by the ironer. 
Manufacturers urge upon retailers 
the importance of doing more dem- 
onstration work in behalf of the 
product. They say machines should 
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be set up ready for use in the store 
and actually used when the sales 
talk is made. The customer should 
see the machine ironing all sorts 
of wearing apparel. Windows should 
show finished pieces so that cus- 
tomers will appreciate the wide di- 
versity of articles that can be fed 
through the mangle and come out 
neatly ironed. 

It seems that hardware men can 
take a second crop from the same 
field by active effort and the second 
crop is a little bigger than the first 
one and very often it will require 
less effort than the original crop 
because the customer has been con- 
verted to the idea of electrifying 
the laundry and has confidence in 
the line you recommend. 


The Back Door 


(Continued from page 232) 
like what he wanted and now he 
went to it like filings to a magnet. 
Then he waited for the Super to 
come up. A workman suddenly got 
busy, fussing with the oil and the 
tool. 

“How often is this tool ground?” 
asked Bud of the workman, who 
looked at the Superintendent in- 
quiringly. Wheeler nodded. 

“About twice a day on this 
stock,” replied the workman. 

“You do it?” asked Bud. 

“No, over in the tool room.” 

“Take long?” 

“Not for the grinding. Five min- 
utes. I wait too long before they 
get around to me.” 

“How long, altogether do you 
have to hold up the lathe?” 

“Mebbe a half an hour.” 


“Hot damn,” burst out Mr. 
Wheeler, “not a half hour twice a 
day?” 

“Sure. ’Taint my fault.” 


Wheeler turned away but Bud 
caught him by the arm and led him 
off to one side. 

“No use to roast the tool room 
men. You might stir ’em up for a 
few days but they’d be back to the 
old ways again before long. 
There’s a better way than that. 
Badger tools don’t need grinding so 
often on account of their heat 
treatment and _ special formula 
steel. Wait, I’ll show you.” 

Bud dived into his pocket and 
came out with what looked like any 
other forming tool—or would have 
so looked if it had been displayed 
in a store or on the Purchasing 
Agent’s desk, but in the light of 
Bud’s recent demonstration, it took 
on an aspect of possibility to 
Wheeler. 
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Taking the tool in his hand, 
Wheeler squinted at it, hefted it 
and tapped it with a bit of screw 
stock. 

“Hm, looks like any other tool. 
What makes you think it will hold 
an edge longer?” 

“I know it. Saw what it did in 
the P. & J. factory. Call up Web- 
ber over there and he’l] tell you.” 

“Webber use it? Hm. So you 
don’t think these hunkeys can dull 
this as quick as our own?” 

“That’s right, Mr. Wheeler. Let 
me bring you a bunch to try out 
to-morrow morning? Will you?” 
Bud fairly quivered with eagerness. 
Wheeler smiled. Slapping Bud on 
the back, he said: 

Real Salesmanship 

“Back door, hey? My boy if you 
had to go out all day as I do and 
listen to alleged salesmen talk like 
the grocer’s boy—‘You don’t want 
any oil to-day, do you, Mr. 
Wheeler,’” he mimicked, “you’d get 
so you didn’t believe anybody. I'll 
bet I listened to six men to-day 
grind out a line of wheezes about 
wanting our business and never a 
word about knowing our business. 
You can’t expect me to keep trust- 
ing and easy on pap. Sure, I’ll try 
out your tools. Bring ’em up to- 
morrow.” 

Bud went back to Frank Raetz 
with the sunshine all over his face 
and took all the kidding Raetz had 
on the score of the lazy workman 
who undertook to do a job and then 
went skylarking. He begged off 
and hustled back to the store. Dan 
was waiting for him but he had 
caught a warning signal from Fred 
as he came in. 

“Where have you been? If I 
paid you anything to speak of I’d 
dock you for chasing off and never 
saying a word. Just because you’re 
going to get this business from me 
when I die is no reason for your 
fooling away your time. Why don’t 
you hang around and learn some- 
thing once in a while?” 

“Oh, I went over to Frank 
Raetz’s and helped him with a little 
job.” 

“What sort of a job?” 

“Fixing a door,” said Bud. 


Show Card Writing 


(Continued from page 237) 
S to Z, shown at the top of plate 
here. These letters were formed 
with one, two, three or four sin- 
gle strokes. The breaks occurring 
at different parts of each letter in- 
dicate just where each stroke left 
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off, and each one of these strokes 
was the exact width of a number 
twelve Red Sable show card brush. 
In making the necessary turns and 
twists in the formation of these let- 
lers the beginner should remember 
that it is all done by turning the 
brush handle between the fingers and 
not by trying to twist the whole arm. 
Do not try to make the letter “S” 
with just one continuous sweep from 
top to bottom, but first form the top 
part, from left to right. Then the 
center part, from left to right. Then 
the lower or bottom part, from left 
to right. 

The letter “T” is made in just two 
strokes as shown here, and is evened 
off, or the unfinished brush marks on 
top and bottom of letter are finished 
by turning the brush sideways. 

One very important thing the be- 
ginner should remember is to have 
the ink for the brush very much 
thicker than for the pen. The brush 
will not hold up or work well when 
the ink is too thin. It is well to keep 
the ink for the pen and the brush in 
separate bottles. Ink should be 
about the consistency of heavy cream 
for brush work. The heavier the ink 
the better the brush will retain its 


shape. 
Brushes should be thoroughly 
cleaned in water each time after 


using. The ink should never be al- 
lowed to dry over night in them. 
Place them away after cleaning, with 
the hairs left in a flat position. This 
will train the hairs to keep their flat 
position. 

The beginner should practice the 
“single strokes” shown at the bottom 
of plate many times over before at- 
tempting to copy the letters shown 
ahove. 


Washington Letter 
(Continued from page 243) 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

This means that industries like 
the steel industry which have been 
handicapped as the result of the 
coal car orders throughout the sum- 
mer will have further difficulties in 
moving their products. The build- 
ing material trade is perhaps equal- 
ly affected in the same manner. 
Special Permits for Public Institutions 


The new order restricts the move- 
ment of coal to public utilities and 
public institutions. In the previous 
order these classes were given pri- 
ority in transportation, but under 
the new order special permits must 
be given in each case where coal is 
desired. 

It is held that a considerable sur- 
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plus has bcen accumulated by many 
public utilities and that the blank 
priority is unnecessary. Arrange- 
ments will be made for taking care 
of seasonal products which might 
be affected by the latest order. 

The order also takes steps to pro- 
vide for domestic coal for sections 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, western 
Kentucky and western Tennessee. 
western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. The use of 2100 cars daily 
for these sections is ordered. 

As the result of this order the 
Commission expects to take care of 
the situation satisfactorily until the 
close of the lake navigation season, 
after which time it is expected that 
sufficient coal will be released which 
is now being diverted to the lakes 
to take care of all needs. The latest 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission conforms to the recom- 
mendations of railroad. officials, 
members of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and officials of the various 
States. 


High Prices for Soft Coal Not Justified 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion has announced its conclusions 
relative to the coal situation, after 
a thorough canvass. The associa- 
tion expresses the opinion that the 
present high prices for bituminous 
coal are wholly out of line with the 
satisfactory current production and 
predicts a great change in the whole 
market situation. 

The suggestion is made that buy- 
ers of coal who have a month’s sup- 
ply in storage confine their pur- 
chases to immediate needs. Buyers 
of bituminous coal who, until re- 
cently, have been - illing to take 
eny grade, quality or size of coal 
at any price, are now quite particu- 
lar as to quality, grade and size and 
are inclined to buy only if the price 
is satisfactory. The price of bitu- 
minous coal in the Middle West has 
dropped in some cases as much as 
$2 a ton. 

A further reason why lower 
prices may be expected, the asso- 
ciation says, is the impending close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the release to the general trade 
of large quantities of coal. Also, 


it is declared, there can be no fur- 
ther increase in exports in view of 
the fact that the docks on the At- 
lantic seaboard are now handling 
all the coal that they are physically 
able to take care of. 

Present abnormally high prices 
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for bituminous coal, it is asserted, 
were due to the fear of possible im- 
pending famine. Satisfactory pro- 
duction of coal since July 1, 1920, 
has proved this alarm to be un- 
founded. 


Publicity for the Retailer 

(Continued from page 247) 
the face of any size. For example, 
take a 48-point size. Allow %4 or 12 
points for drop letters and you have 
36 points or 36/72 or 1% in., which 
is the approximate height in inches 
of the 48-point face. Any size may 
be figured in this way. 

In our paper on “Making the Lay- 
out”? we will explain how this knowl- 
edge makes the work of laying out 
an.ad more exact and much easier. 


Practice Type Measurement 


In this division we take up the 
practice of actual type measurement. 
Obtain a printer’s brass pica and 
nonpareil rule from your newspaper 
office or make one out of cardboard 
yourself. 

To make one out of cardboard, cut 
out a piece in shape of an ordinary 
rule. Divide it off in inches. Divide 
each inch into six equal parts. Each 
ef these divisions will be a “pica” or 
12/72 inch, or 12 points or 1/6 in. 
Divide each of the six spaces into 
halves, making your division mark 
shorter. Each of these smaller 
spaces will represent a “nonpareil,” 
or 6/72 in., or 6 points, or 1/12 in. 
Your inch space on your rule will 
now look like this: 


Pott titi hs] 
- 1 INCH 

Then rule off several more inches, 
at least 10 in., for you will need this 
rule when we publish our paper on 
“Making the Layout.” 

Now you have a rule to measure 
the type sizes in your newspaper. 
Again go over the ads and determine 
the size of the different type faces 
used, in accordance with the fore- 
going instructions. You will find 
this an easy matter once you get the 
“hang” of it. Always measure a 
capital letter in determining type 
size, then allow one-quarter of its 
height for the drop letters, add the 
total and you have the size used. 

As you specify sizes in actual prac- 
tice you will become more and more 
eecurate, and at first, even though 
you are a little off the size, the 
printer has a guide and can better 
figure out what you want. 

Keep at these practice lessons 
recommended in this paper and you 
will better understand the papers 
that will follow. 

























Products Being 


New Hosmer Brace 


A simple, inexpensive brace has been 
brought out by the Hosmer Manufac- 
turing Comnanv, 803 Wilder Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Hosmer Brace 


Though simple of construction, it is 
claimed that this new tool is very effi- 
cient in an emergency and on work that 
does not require too great a strain. In 
the main it is made of heavy gage wire 
twisted into the regular shape of this 
tool. The hand grips are of plain wood, 

’ painted and fashioned to fit the palms 
without friction. The device for hold- 
ing the bit or screwdriver, is kept in 
place by a heavy pin, driven in. A 
thumb set screw tightens up the tool 
being used. 

For light household requirements 
this new tool will be found quite handy. 
Interested dealers should communicate 
with the manufacturer who will in turn 
furnish complete information. 


De Luxe Cabinet Washer 

A new cylinder type electrical wash- 
er, known as the De Luxe model is of- 
fered by the White Lily Manufacturing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

The full cabinet entirely encloses all 
working parts, so that when the ma- 
chine is being used, small children that 
might be playing around are safe- 
guarded from all danger of becoming 
entangled with the working parts. 
There are no projections from the 
straight sides of the cabinet to mar the 
harmonious effect. Each side of the 
cabinet constitutes a panel which fits 
into the grooves of the frame, and is 


easily lifted thus giving unhampered 
access to the working parts for oiling 
or cleaning. 

The machine is finished in white 
enamel and is mounted on large steel 
casters, making the entire outfit very 
mobile. It is claimed that in operation 
there is no pounding or rubbing action 
to cause undue wear and tear on the 
clothes. The hard maple cylinder 
makes complete revolutions. With the 
exception of this latter part the washer 
is an all metal device. 

The wringer is equipped with 12 inch 
rollers, with safety guards on both 
sides to keep the operator’s fingers out 
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New De Luxe Washer 


of harm. The operating controls are 
accessible at all times, or instant act- 
ing. 


Shears 

A new ladies’ pocket, cuticle style 
embroidery scissor has been added to 
the shear line made by the W. F. Con- 
cannon Shear Co., 67 Kossuth St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New Embroidery 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


It is made from 110 point carbon high 
speed drill rod, with fine needle points 
hardened and tempered. It is said to 
hold its cutting edge as long as other 
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New Embroidery Shear 

shears made of lower carbon. The 


blades are forged, and the handles are 
of an original round wire form designed 
to fit with comfort the fingers and 
wrists of the user’s hand. The blades 
are fully nickel plated. 

This model is made in lengths of 
from 2% to 6 inches. Further data 
may be obtained from the company. 


No-Tarnish 

No-Tarnish is a transparent water- 
proofing for polishing metal, made by 
the Atlantic Chemical Company, 1168 
South Grove St., Irvington, N. J. 

As far as is known by the manufac- 
turer it is the only air drying protec- 
tive coating in existence, that will, pre- 
vent metal from tarnishing. It is also 
claimed that it will not crack, peel nor 
will it mar or cover up the natural 
grain and beauty of a polished surface. 
It is said to stand the well known 180 
degree bending test, and does not ab- 
sorb moisture. 

It is further said that on metal not 
exposed to the elements, it will hold 
its luster for an indefinite number of 
years. On metal exposed to the weath- 
er it will stand from six to twelve 
months. 

The application of No-Tarnish would 
seem unlimited to anyone looking over 
a suggested list of uses. On the strings 
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of tennis rackets the stringing is said 
to often live as long as the frame; on 
outdoor metal signs protection is given 
for many months; a straw hat coated 
carefully will become waterproof and 
will not soil. No-Tarnish may be mixed 
with gold bronze powder and used as a 
substitute for gold leaf at an estimated 
cost of one-third as much and says the 
manufacturer it looks as well and lasts 
twice as long. This same _ solution 
might be used with equal success to 
do over lighting fixtures, radiators, 
pipes, steam pipes, and even furniture 
and like ware. 

The manufacturer will gladly tell of 
further uses, and features of this un- 
usual preparation. It comes in half 
pint cans. 


New Juvenile Handcar 


A new handear for children, known 
as the Sammie car is offered the trade 
by the Western Toy Company, Niles, 
Mich. 

It is built sturdily throughout, hard 
maple wheels, with brass bushings, 
and all steel axles provide easy motion. 

















The Sammie Car 


The finish is in red, white and blue, 
with a silk like luster finish. 

As a handecar, it operates readily 
with an easy rowing stroke. It is de- 
signed to provide speed without extra 
effort, no dead center on the lever so 
that there is no lost motion. The car 
will move with a stroke from any point. 
The Sammie car may also be used as 
a coaster at will, as the driving me- 
chanism die engages and the wheel 
runs free. Indoors with the wheel run- 
ning free, the car may be propelled by 
the feet like a walking car. Having 
three firm wheels to run on the danger 
of tipping is slight and even a small 
child may with safety use the Sammie 
car, in any of the three ways explained. 

Circulars may be obtained from the 
company, if interested dealers will 
send them a request. 


The Motor Bag 


Although called the Motor Bag, by 
the Wabash Basket Company, 110 First 
St., Converse, Ind., the basket shown 
in the accompanying illustration is 
really very suitable as a general shop- 
ping or market basket. 

Of course as suggested by the manu- 
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facturer, it is very handy for carrying 
lunches or fruit along on the motor 
trip, because of its unusual carrying 
capacity, due to its original shape. 
This latter feature is said to cause 
the bag to cling closely to the person * 
toting it, instead of being in the way 
of everybody as a basket usually is. 





The Motor Bag 


This motor bag might easily be carried 
in crowded street car or along the 
streets of a busy shopping center with- 
out incurring black locks from all pass- 
ing folk, and attendant embarrassment 
to the carrier. 

The woven effect is finished in many 
attractive color schemes worked out in 
pleasing pastel shades. The bag is 
guaranteed, as to workmanship by the 
manufacturer, who will gladly furnish 
further details to interested dealers. 

Three dozen bags are packed in a 
crate for shipment. 


New Power Ironer 
A new ironer has been placed on the 

















Pittsburgh Power Ironer 


market by the Pittsburgh Gage and 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This ironer is made in 42 inch, 46 
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inch and 50 inch sizes, is direct motor 
driven and foot operated. The gear 
mechanism is entirely enclosed, so that 
dust or loose ends of clothing cannot 
become entangled in the working parts. 
The motor is located on the side within 
easy reach of the operator. The ma- 
chine has easy action casters making it 
very conveniently mobile. Though easy 
to move to and from any desired loca- 
tion the machine has sufficient weight 
to make it entirely stationary when in 
use, without any possibility of tipping. 

The manufacturer invites interested 
dealers to make any inquiry in regard 
to this new labor saving household 
utility. 


New Durham Duplex Blade 
Stropper 


A hand operated razor blade strop- 
per, to sharpen the blades of the Dur- 
ham-Duplex razor, has at last been per- 
fected by the Twinplex Sales Company, 
1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Durham Duplex Stropper 


In appearance, performance, and 
operation it resembles closely the 
familiar Twinplex stropper as used for 
sharpening the Gillette blades. Due to 
the fact that the Durham blades are 
longer than Gillette blades this new 
stropper of course is longer than the 
other model. 

It is the claim of the company that 
100 shaves can be gotten from one 
blade if stropped with this device. 


New Marking Ink 


A new marking ink, known as Metal 
Mark, is offered by the R. J. S. Stras- 
senburgh Co., Rochester, N. Y. The 
manufacturer claims that it may be 
used successfully to mark cutlery, metal 
goods, glassware, tinware and enameled 
ware. 

Metal Mark may be applied with an 
ordinary pen, it is said to dry quickly 
leaving a mark that is always legible, 
and that will not even blur, with con- 
tinual handling or rubbing. It is esti- 
mated that one bottle of this marking 
ink will do the work of about 5000 
string tags or gum labels. 

The manufacturer will gladly send a 
booklet telling of the advantages of 
using Metal Mark. 


Reading matter continued on page 264 
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Architectural Harmony 





preemie his baton, the or- 
chestra leader brings each in- 
strument into perfect harmony. A 
discord from the smallest piccolo 
spoils the musical rendition. 

The Architect wields his pencil 
with similar results. He brings 
harmony out of a myriad of units. 
The smallest detail carelessly se- 
lected spoils the architectural mas- 
terpiece. 

The hinge is a detail. But hinge 
selection is important! A creaking, 
squeaking hinge ruins architectural 
perfection—cheapens expensive 
workmanship and presents a discord 
where perfect harmony should pre- 


For fifty years McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have set a standard for 
Architects and Builders who take 
pride in the buildings they create. 
The name McKinney in a specifica- 
tion guarantees the: client hinge 
satisfaction for life. 

There is a McKinney Hinge or 
Butt, of proper size and design, to 
match any architectural plan—per- 
fectly. If the McKinney illustrated 
catalog is not in your files we will 
gladly forward you a copy of the 
latest edition. You will find it 
valuable in making careful hinge 
selections, matching artistic sur- 
roundings and meeting unusual 
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This advertisement appears 
in the October issues of 
Architects’ and Builders’ 
magazines. It is part of the 
big McKinney campaign 
to make everyone recognize 
the importance of hinges. 
Other advertisements are 
appearing in current issues 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Literary Di- 
gest. In all more than 
3,000,000 readers are learn- 
ing more and more about 
these hinges stamped with 
the name McKinney. 


vail. hinge demands. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, turmiture hardware and MeXinney One-Man Trucks 
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The Big Buyers— 


The advertisement reproduced 
above makes a direct appeal to the 
biggest class of hinge buyers. It ap- 
pears in those magazines which are 
published especially for Architects 
and Builders — the magazines they 
are sure to read with keen interest and 
understanding. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


You can make this and all other 
McKinney advertising work for 
you. Display the McKinney col- 
ored counter cards. Use the general 
hardware advertisements in your 
local newspapers. These cards and 
advertisements will be supplied free 
to all McKinney dealers. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


flinges and Butts 
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One-Piece Piston Rings 


Casting Gill one-piece piston rings 
singly in individual moulds from a spe- 
cial mixed gray iron is according to the 
Gill Piston Ring Company, Chicago, IIl., 
the basis for the claim that they will 
wear long, giving at the same time sat- 
isfactory service to the user. 

It is further said that the compact 
unit-cast Gill ring retains its springi- 
ness and continues to exert a strong, 
even pressure while expanding and con- 
tracting millions of times in the vary- 
ing temperature conditions always 
found in the cylinders of all gas en- 

















Gill Piston Ring 


gines. Perfect sealing of the cylinder 
is claimed because of the use of the 
Gill patented joint, said to allow a ring 
expansion of from %-inch to 3/16-inch 
without loss of compression. 

For the convenience of dealers, Gill 
one-piece piston rings are packed in 
cartons convenient in size, and are 
available in more than 3000 sizes. 


Electric Automotive Heaters 

Among the motor necessities for the 
winter season are found the Neverout 
electric automotive heaters made in 
three styles by the Rose Manufacturing 
Co., 910 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Neverout Engine Heater 


This model is considered by the 
maker to be the most inexpensive and 
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of preventing engine 
and radiator trouble during the cold 


efficient method 





Neverout Engine Heater 


winter months. It is furnished com- 
plete for imniediate use with eight feet 
of insulated cord and a separable plug 
that may be inserted in a regular light 
socket or floor plug. The estimated 
consumption of current is 125 watts per 
heur. 
Neverout Hand Warmers 

This style is for keeping the driver’s 
hands warm, in spite of the wintry 
blasts that always sneak through the 
windshield division of all cars. The 
warmers are placed on the inner side of 
the steering wheel, kept in position by 


Neverout Hand Warmers 


set screws. To prevent scratching of 
the wheel the inner surface is lined 
with cloth. The outside of this con- 
trivance is finished in nickel-plate. The 








warmer is furnished complete with in- 
sulated green cord fitted to a push plug 
that may be inserted in a dash socket, 
within easy reach of the driver. A mo- 
torist will readily recognize the advan- 
tage of warm hands when driving. Cold 
hands soon become numb and unrespon- 
sive, a bad state of affairs when the 
roads are apt to be slippery from ice 
coating. Cold hands might easily be 
the sole cause of a serious accident. 
Neverout Intake Heater 


The Neverout Intake heater is de- 
signed as an aid in warming the intake 





Neverout Intake Heater 


nianifold to make cold weather starting 
easier. It is electrically operated and 
may be connected to any light socket on 
the car. It is said that two or three 
minutes is sufficient time to warm the 
engine in the coldest weather. Also it 
is claimed that the current consumed 
during the warming period is hardly 
appreciable. The device comes com- 
plete ready for use, with insulated cord 
of suitable length attached to a push 
plug that may easily be inserted in the 
socket. With the intake manifold 
warmed the gas mixture is warmed as 
it leaves the carbureter, is quickly ex- 
panded and results in quick ignition. 
From a point of battery economy the 
maker gives the following data: “If 
the heater was left on one hour it 
weuld use less current than if the 
starter was run one minute. 


Reading matter continued on paze 266 
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Where Doors Have to Operate Quickly, 
Smoothly and in Close Quarters 
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= Right Angle 
= Door Hardware 
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Suits the Requirements 
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Doorway of Pueblo Fire Engine House 
equipped with “SlydaSyde” door hardware 
which was recommended and installed because 
the engine house did not provide sufficient 
space for operating ordinary doors. Ad- 
justable hangers support doors against sag- 
ging. Easy and instantaneous operation is 
a necessity here. This doorway is 20 feet 
wide and is furnished with two doors, one of 
which is shown in picture. 








This “SlydaSyde”-equipped door closes the 
entrance of Shipping Department of one of 
the branches of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany. The door is 9 feet wide by 12 feet 
high, 2% inches thick, and weighs 700 pounds. 
It has been in constant operation seven years. 
It is easily operated around the corner with 
slight effort, by one hand. The owners of the 
building express themselves as being highly 
pleased with the service the equipment is 


giving. 


ON eee erent ome 


R-W catalogue A-22 thoroughly de- 
scribes and illustrates “SlydaSyde”’ 
and other types of sliding door hard- 
ware for garage, warehouse and simi- 
lar doorways. 
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Gilliam Automotive Bearings 


The Gilliam Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of Gilliam 
tapered roller bearings, report an un- 
usual success for their product in the 
automotive field, much of the success of 
the bearing is accredited to the lubri- 
cation feature and the scientific method 
of taking care of the end thrust loads. 
The roller has a concave depression at 
the large diameter or thrust end which 
acts as a lubricant reservoir, and as the 
bearing revolves the lubricant is drawn 
to the contact surfaces by capillary at- 
traction. The flanges on the cage hold 
the lubricant within the zone of fric- 
tion, thus insuring the bearing against 
lubricant starvation. 

The edge of this depression in the 
end of the roller has a radius and this 


is said to (since there is no such 
thing as a point contact in  prac- 
tice) give the minimum _ surface 


contact for end thrust loads and this 
surface being lubricated at all times 
reduces the end thrust friction to a 
minimum. The manufacturer points 
particularly to this feature, as heat gen- 
erated by friction is recognized as the 

















Using Gilliam Bearings 


destructive force for end thrust loads. 
Another valuable feature of the bear- 
ing is the simple, heavy, one-piece steel 
stamped cage of maximum periphery 
which makes it possible to use the 
greatest number of rollers of the largest 
diameter for each bearing of a given 
size. This is said to distribute the load 
more evenly, giving an increased carry- 
ing capacity, and consequently longer 
life to the bearing, as well as making it 
run more smoothly and easily. 
Interested dealers may obtain full 
information regarding this improved 
tapered roller bearing by sending their 
requests to the Gilliam Mfg. Co. 





New Windshield Visor 


Vision comfort to the motorist is the 
mission of the Ramsey-Visor, manu- 
factured by the Albany Machine & Tool 
Company, Albany, N. Y., but distrib- 
uted by the Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 
31 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

The Ramsey-Visor may be attached 
quickly to all the standard types of 
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open and enclosed cars. The strip of 
top material that overlays most wind- 
shields may be used as a waterproof 
connection to the visor, by using the 
clasps of the latter. The visor is de- 
signed to project downward across the 
entire width of the windshield, and by 
means of hinged brackets may be set 
at any desired angle, thus combining 











Ramsey-Visor 


the advantages of a rain vision wind- 
shield and an awning for protection 
against glare. It does not interfere in 
any way with lowering or raising the 
top of the open car. At night the Visor 
will keep off the glare from the head- 
lights of approaching cars, in the day- 
time all road and sun glare is kept off. 
In stormy weather the rain, sleet and 
snow is prevented from impairing the 
driver’s view as the visor catches all 
the dulling effect. 

Interested dealers may communicate 
with the distributer for further infor- 
mation. 


New Windshield Wings 
The Star windshield wings are the 
latest product of the Star Wing Co., 170 


West Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 
As the illustration indicates they are 











Star Windshield Wings 


designed to fasten on both sides of the 
windshield, clamped to the standard. 


Reading matter continued on page 268 
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Being simple of construction they are 
easily attached to any car, stopping the 
unpleasant draught on the back of the 
driver’s neck, that might otherwise 
cause a stiff neck or a heavy cold. They 
also deflect the wind and dust in- the 
summer and obviate the necessity of 
putting up the curtains, which practi- 
cally shut out all light, in the colder 
weather. In addition to the comfort 
they will bring the motorist it is the 
boast of the manufacturer that the Star 
wings actually add to the snappy ap- 
pearance of the motor car, on which 
they are placed. They are instantly 
adjustable to any desired angle, allow- 
ing more or less air to enter the front 
compartment at will. These wings 
have no holes in the glass that might 
cause weakening, but are clamped on 
with padded fixtures so that there is 
no rattle to upset sensitive ears. 

The glass is furnished in regular 
lengths, 18-inch or 20-inch, though other 
sizes may be obtained upon special or- 
der as may the fixtures without the 
glass. It is, however, the recommenda- 
tion of the company that the complete 
outfit be bought. 


Stiles Fender Straightener 


Among the unusual and new tools for 
use in the garage or repair shop the 


=z" 




















Stiles Rolls-Em-Out Fender Straight- 
ener is particularly interesting. This 
bit of equipment is made by the Stiles 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

No matter what the type of fender, 
whether flat, oval or fluted or how 
badly dented, the Stiles straightener is 
said to roll-’em-out. The set includes 
special shaped straightening tools to 
press and roll out even the worst 
abrasions. A special attachment is in- 
cluded for rebeading Ford fenders. The 
malleable yoke is adjustable, is con- 
structed from two iron arms, hinged 
and slotted, through which the tension 
passes. The choice of rollers would de- 
pend entirely on the condition of the 
damaged fender. In operation the 
straddle block arm attachment is so 
placed over the fender that the con- 
cave side of the dent is on the same 
side as the straddle block. The tension 
bar is tightened gradually, and the 
roller, already in position, is pushed 
back and forth across the bent place 
and the dent forced up. This ironing 
out process is conducted first with one 
roller and then another until the fen- 
der is restored to original shape. 
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matter— 


the business in your territory. 


ing features the HERCULES line offers, but write 
us or your jobber and let us give you more detailed 
information. 


HERCULES S48... 


This line is distributed exclusively through legitimate 
trade channels, i. e., the recognized jobber and the 
legitimate dealer. These goods are not in the hands 
of cut-rate houses, nor of general merchants. They 
are a recognized standard of more than ordinary effi- 
ciency. One sale will bring others to your store on 
performance record. 


Eclipse Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


























May We 
Set 
This On 


Your: 





Counter 





and give you a couple of beautifully lithographed 
metal signs—a brilliant transfer for your window—a 
sectional spark plug—a complete size chart to hang 


on your wall—a window trim—a quantity of printed 


In fact, may we put you into the spark plug business with the assurance that 
you have added a line which will lend attractiveness and prestige to your 
own place of business, and at the same time assure you of your portion of 


It is impossible to illustrate effectively the color and beauty of the advertis- 


DiSP LAT 


Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon 
the importance of 
display advertising 
in every dealer estab- 
lishment. The more 
attractive this dis- 
play, the more effec- 
tive. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware ‘Trade 


St. Paut, MInN.—The McBride 
Hardware Co. has disposed of its stock, 
fixtures and business to E. J. Ritt, who 
will conduct the business under the 
name of the Midway Hardware Co., at 
1539 West University Avenue. A 
general line of hardware will be carried 
as well as paints, oils and varnishes, 
electric washing machines and ap- 
pliances, heating, etc. 


WEss City, Mo.—Rice and Goldsberry 
have commenced business at 913 W. 
Daugherty Street, and will deal in 
automobile accessories, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies and dog collars. 
Catalogs requested on a general line 
of hardware. 


FULLERTON, NEB.—C. G. Musselman 
& Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, have purchased a new 
building into which they will move their 
stock. Catalogs requested on _ the 
following: Automobile accessories, au- 
tomobile tires, barn equipment, build- 
ers’ hardware, churns, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, incubators, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 


goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys, 


games, washing machines and wheel 


toys. 


Harpy, Nes.—Fair & Bryan have 
taken over the stocks of the Gillilan 
Hardware and W. J. Cramer Com- 
panies. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—S. W. Cornell has 
purchased the several stores occupied 
by him for 42 years, as well as smaller 
buildings adjoining his property at 
Nos. 121 to 127 Court Street. When 
alterations are completed the store will 
be one of the most modern and up-to- 
date establishments in the Metropolitan 
district. A line of builders’ heavy 
hardware will also be carried in addi- 
tion to his regular stock. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO.—The Cro- 
ghan Hardware Co., 121 South Broad- 
way, is successor to F. S. English. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO.—The Donahue Co. 
is disposing of its stock and retiring 
from business. 


MouNT VERNON, OHIO.—The Knox 
Electric Co., 10 East Vine Street, has 
opened a store here, carrying house- 
hold electrical appliances and supplies. 


SLATINGTON, Pa.—A. F. Boyer is the 
new owner of the stock of the Boyer 
Hardware Co., 314 Main Street. The 
business is both wholesale and retail, 
and catalogs are requested on belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, cutlery, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, guns and 
ammunition, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, mechanics tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 


shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. 

Forest City, S. C.—The Farmers’ 
Hardware Co. is now occupying its new 
brick building, which covers a floor 
space of 12,500 sq. ft., three story, with 
plate glass front, etc. A complete stock 
of hardware is carried, including the 
following lines, on which catalogs are 
requested: 

Barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, 
flashlights, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves, ranges, washing machines 
and wheel toys. 

BERESFORD, S. D.—The Mangan hard- 
ware store is now owned by the M. 
Skaff Hardware, which requests cata- 
logs on heating and plumbing supplies. 


GALLATIN, TENN.—The W. A. Hutton 
Hardware Co. has moved its stock from 
Smyrna, and requests catalogs on the 
following: 

Barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, flashlights, fishing tackle, garage 
hardware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, insecticides, kitchen housefurnish-~ 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

MERCEDES, TEX.—The Electric Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to deal in elec- 
trical supplies. J. H. Jacobson and 
others are the incorporators. Catalogs 
requested. 

CRANDON, WIs.—The Triple Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated as suc- 
cessor to M. S. Barker & Co. The capi- 
tal stock is $20,000. Mr. Barker is 
president and general manager. 


HARTFORD, Wis.—The Roemer Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. has enlarged its 
building and increased its stock. 


JEFFERSON, WIs. — The Jefferson 
Hardware Co. is now located in its new 
quarters. 


WATERFORD, CAL.—The Wallis Hard- 
ware Co. has erected a new store build- 
ing, which it now occupies with a com- 
plete stock of the following lines, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, crockery 
and glass, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furniture de- 
partment, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
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toys and ’ 


nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 

KELLERTON, IowA.—E. A. Rea, suc- 
cessor to Williams Bros., now carries a 
line of automobile accessories, automo- 
bile tires, barn equipment, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, farm implements, 

flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, ga- 
rage hardware, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

St. JOHN, Kan.—The Gray Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. is building an 
addition of 20 ft. to its present quar- 
ters. 

BOWLING GREEN, Ky.—The American 
Hardware Co. is successor to the Clay- 
pool-Hendrick Hardware Co. 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—The Stone & 
Wentzel Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, has succeeded to the 
business of Ross & Wentzel. 


MILTONA, MINN.—A. H. Johnson has 
moved his stock to a new location, and 
requests catalogs on barn equipment, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electri- 
cal supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, harness, 
heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _ oil 
cloth, phonographs, pumps, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, and wash- 
ing machines. 

BuTLER, Mo.—Edward and Samuel 
Armstrong, doing business as Arm- 
strong Bros., now own the stock of 
Gench Bros. 


HARNERSVILLE, Mo.—The Edmonton 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
here, handling a line of automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, incubators, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum and oilcloth, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys and games, wash- 
ing machines and wheel toys. 

SIDNEY, NEB.—J. H. Borland, owner 
of the Electric Shop, requests catalogs 
on electrical goods. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Charles 
E. Leggett has bought the interest of 
Joseph Holler in the Central Hardware 
& Plumbing Co., Inc., 310 Oliver Street. 
The business will be continued by Mr. 
Leggett and A. B. Smith without any 
change in the firm name. 





